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ARTICLE I. 


A STUDY ON JOSEPHUS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
By Rev. B, Pick, Px. D., Allegheny, Pa. 
SECTION I. LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSEPHUS, 
I. THE LIFE OF JOSEPHUS. 

Flavius Fosephus, or, as he calls himself, Joseph the son of 
Matthias, the priest, was born at Jerusalem, in the first year of the 
emperor Caligula, A. D. 37. From his own biography we learn 
that Josephus was of sacerdotal extraction and was descended 
from the first of the twenty-four courses, into which the priest- 
hood was arranged. On his mother’s side he claimed descent 
from the Asmoneans, one of his female ancestors having been a 
daughter of Jonathan the high priest (Quyarépa ‘l@vabov 
apX1epéas), who was the brother of Judas the Maccabee, and 
the first high priest of that family. His early years seem to 
have been spent in close study, for he tells us that, when “yet 
in my boyhood, about my fourteenth year, my love of literature 
was the theme of general admiration (da to pidoypappartov 
v10 mavt@yv éxnvovpny), insomuch that the chief priests and 
leading men of the city were in the constant habit of assembling, 
in order to obtain from me more accurate information on points 
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connected with our legal institutions” (wepi r@v vopipwr 
anxpipéctEepov Ti yv@var).* 


*This may seem like a gross exaggeration, yet not at all improbable. 
“The writings of Josephus incontestably prove his extraordinary capac- 
ity, and especially his power of acquiring and of.employing to advan- 
tage a various amount of erudition. The books against Apion, consid- 
ered as the work of a man whose early studies had embraced little or 
nothing beyond the nugatory logomachies of rabbinical exposition, indi- 
cate powers of mind of a high order. The author of them, it is evi- 
dent, could acquire with ease what was the most foreign to his habits 
of thought ; and could command, with equal ease, what he had thus ac- 
quired. This faculty of ‘‘appliance,’’ which was not at all characteris- 
tic of the Jewish race, displayed itself, we cannot doubt, in his early 
course; nor could it fail to attract notice. His ‘‘admitted’’ superiority 
among his countrymen, he more than once alludes to, and he affirms it, 
in the closing paragraph of the ‘‘Antiquities,’’ where he confidently 
asserts that he had accomplished his task of laying the history of his 
people before the Grecian world, in a manner which no one but him- 
self, whether Jew or Gentile, could have equaled. As to his country- 
men, whatever might be their proficiency in their own Law, they, as he 
says, held those in little esteem who became versed in foreign languages ; 
whereas, he, from his youth, had addicted himself to such acquirements, 
and had failed in nothing but in mastering the nice pronunciation of the 
Greek language. 

Of the early intelligence of such a man we may well be prepared to 
hear what is extraordinary. And on the other hand, the mental condi- 
tion of these ‘‘priests and doctors,’’ who are said, while he was yet a 
boy, to have sought instruction at his lips, should also be duly consid- 
ered. What then were these ‘teachers of the Law”’ at the time which 
is now in our view? (that of the Christian council at Jerusalem). By 
infallible lips these very men had been denounced as ‘blind leaders of 
the blind.’ A nugatory, sophistical, and frivolous mode of thinking 
was their characteristic. The mingled perverseness and infatuation 
which comes, as a cloud, upon whoever forsakes the divine Testimony, 
and prefers to it the ‘‘vain traditions and commandments of men,”’ had 
darkened their understandings: there was ‘no light in them ’’ ‘Fools 
and blind’’ were they, even before the moment when their mad rejection 
of their King and Saviour had drawn upon them a judicial perplexity of 
soul. Every year, as it elapsed, after the ascension of Christ, rendered 
any consistent interpretation of prophecy more and more difficult to 
those who had so fatally overlooked its true import. Consequently, 
those shifts and evasive glosses to which desperate pride is driven, be- 
came every day more and more absurd, and less and less defensible. 
The mere adherence to these fallacies operated, by a reflected influence, 
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At the age of sixteen he made himself acquainted with the 
varying and special tenets of the three great Jewish sects: the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes,* for, to use his own words, 
“it seemed to me that, after such an investigation, | should be 
qualified to select the best. Submitting, therefore, to various 
austerities, and undergoing many laborious exercises, | passed 
through the three sects. Not satisfied, however, with the knowl- 
edge I had thus acquired, on hearing of one named Banus, who 
spent his life in the desert, wearing such clothing as might be 
had from trees, eating the food which the earth spontaneously 
supplied, and using frequent ablutions of cold water by day and 
by night, for purposes of purity—I took him as my exem- 
plar; and having continued with him} three years, and attained 


to stultify still further the mind of the rabbi. At the same moment, 
the bold, simple-hearted, perspicuous, scriptural and conclusive argu- 
ments of Christian teachers, such as Paul, Barnabas, and Apollos, were 
echoing around the walls of the temple. Often, at this very time, were 
these same priests and doctors confounded, in the hearing of the peo- 
ple, and compelled, if not to blush, yet to grind their teeth in vexation. 

“Such a state of things as this, the difficulties of which were con- 
stantly becoming more urgent, could not fail to excite the rabbis to a 
renewed diligence in searching for plausible evasions of the prophetic 
text. Ingenuity was racked to find the means of turning aside the 
sword of the Spirit, as wielded by the Christian teachers. It must not 
therefore be thought altogether improbable that the extraordinary in- 
telligence, and the various acquirements of one like the young Josephus, 
whose range of thought was so much wider than their own, should 
have been caught at, as a source of new sophistries, or of unthought- 
of hypotheses.”’ . 

“Connecting, therefore, our author’s affirmation, so coolly advanced, 
with the critical position of the Jewish doctors a¢ this very moment, 
when the Christian doctrine was rapidly spreading among the people, 
and when even ‘a great company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith,’ we must regard it as by no means so inexplicable, or inadmissi- 
ble, as at first sight it may appear.’’ (Traill, Jewish War of Flavius 
Fosephus, p. cxxviii. sq.) 

*Schitrer makes Josephus pass through the schools of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees and Essenes. ((Veutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 20, and in Herzog- 
Plitt Real-Encyclop., Vul., 109). 

tThe reading with hin ( » « *~%), can only be understood on the 
supposition that Banus himself was an Essene, which is not probable. 
He rather represented a distinct type of a religious life, of which Jose- 
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my object, I returned to the city.” Upon his return to Jerusa- 
lem, he joined the Pharisees, which does not mean, as has been 
inferred, that Josephus became a strict adherent of the Pharisa- 
ical school, since such a view cannot be reconciled with the 
many unfavorable remarks, which Josephus himself makes con- 
cerning the Pharisees, and the praise he bestows upon the Es- 
senes.* In the famous passage which treats of the three sectst 
and to which he often refers,t Josephus praises the Essenes that 
they “love each other more than do the other sects. A\ll pleas- 
ures, as if an evil, they reject, but continence, and the control of 
the passions, they deem an especial virtue. Riches they de- 
spise, and worthy of admiration is the community of goods 
among them. Nor can you find any one of them distinguished 
by greater opulence than another.§ Just in the direction of 
their resentment, they restrain the passion of anger, they take 
the lead in piety, and are the very servants of peace. A simple 
affirmation is among them more valid than an oath; and swear- 
ing they shun, looking upon it as worse than perjury ; for they 
pronounce him to be already condemned, without an appeal to 
God, who cannot be believed.||_ Before any one is fully admit- 
ted to their common food, he is bound by fearful oaths, first to 
cultivate piety towards God, then to observe justice towards 
men, to hurt no one unjustly, either at the suggestion of his 
own mind, or by command laid upon him; ever to hate the 
wicked, and to take part with the good, uniformly to exhibit 
good faith to all, especially to those in power, etc.” He winds 
up by saying that their “theological views are an irresistible at- 
traction to those who have once tasted their philosophy.” ** 
Indeed these are words rather of an Essene than of a Phari- 
see, and with this agrees, what Josephus says of the Pharisees. 


phus was anxious to gain experience. Perhaps the reading with them 
(zap autos), is the better one, because it removes the difficulty of 
how Josephus could become acquainted with the tenets of these three 
sects and yet spend three years with Banus. 

*On the Essenes in general, comp. my art. in Schaff-Herzog -Eucy- 
clop. s. Vv. 

tFewish War, 1, 8. 

tAntig., XII., 10, 6; XV., 10, 4; XVIIL, I, 2. 

§War, u1., 8, 2, 3. Ibid., $6. {Ibid., §7. **Ibid. §11. 
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For while he speaks in the highest terms of the Essenes, he de- 
scribes the Pharisees in terms which do not redound to their 
honor.* By the fickleness of Josephus’ character it is very 
difficult to account for the motives which may have led him to 
speak thus of a party to which, though from political motives, 
he belonged. This much, however, cannot be denied that cer- 
tain fundamental doctrines of the Essenes he held all his life 
long. Among these we may specially mention his ascription of 
all the evil that beset the soul to its dwelling in the body, from 
which it would therefore be freed by death in an address deliv- 
ered by a certain Eleazar, but which undoubtedly contains Jose- 
phus’ thoughts: “Life, not death, is a misfortune to men. For 
it is death that gives liberty to the soul, and permits it to depart 
to its proper and pure abode, where it will be free from every 
calamity. But so long as it is imprisoned in a mortal body, and 
infected with its miseries, it is, to speak, most truly, dead; for 
association with what is mortal befits not that which is divine, 
Be it, then, that the soul, even while incarcerated in the body, 
is capable of much * * but it is not until, freed from that 
weight which hangs suspended from it and drags it down to 
earth, the soul hath re-assumed its proper sphere, that it enjoys 
a blessed energy, and a power every way unrestricted, remain- 
ing as God himself, imperceptible to human eyes.’+ That 
these views were really peculiar to the Essenes, we see from 
another passage, where it is stated as their doctrine, that the 
souls “emanating from the most subtle ether, are enfolded in 
bodies, as prisons, to which they are drawn by some natural 
spell. But when loosed from the bonds of the flesh, as if re- 
leased from a long captivity, they rejoice, and are borne up- 
ward.”{ To this we may add his strong views on what, for 
“want of a better term, we may designate as Predestinarianism,”’ 
in many passages. On the whole, we may say “that Essenism 
retained its hold upon Josephus all his days; and that his ideal 
of Judaism would have been what he had learned and witnessed 
among that party.”’ 

*Ibid. 1., 29, 2; Avtig., XIIl., 10, 5, 6; 15, 53 16, 1; XVII., 2, 4, 
Schiirer thinks, that what Josephus says about the Pharisees in Axéig., 


XVII., 2, 4, is copied from Nicholaus of Damascus. 
+War, vi., 8, 7. tlibid., u., 8, 11. 
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But to resume our narrative. Having left Banus, Josephus 
returned to Jerusalem, where he joined the ranks of the Phari 
sees, and this from political motives.* At that time no one 
could have popular influence or support without belonging to 
the Pharisees—that is to them as a party without necessarily 
implying acceptance of all their tenets of practice of their ob- 
servances beyond what was convenient or absolutely requisite,+ 
and in this sense Josephus, too, was a Pharisee, “but his Phari- 
saism, we may conjecture, was not much deeper than the thick- 
ness of his phylactery !” 

In his twenty-sixth year he undertook a voyage to Rome 
(A. D. 64), in order to make interest in favor of certain priests 
who had been sent there, to answer some unimportant charge, 
by Felix. They were friends of Josephus, and his zeal in their 
favor was heightened by hearing that, with religious attachment 
to the Law, they refused when in prison, to eat any unclean 
food, but lived on figs and nuts. On his voyage, he was ship- 
wrecked, like St. Paul, and in great danger. His ship foundered 
in the Adriatic, six hundred of the crew and passengers were 
cast into the sea, eighty contrived to swim, and were taken up 
by a ship from Cyrene. They arrived at Puteoli, the usual land- 
ing-place, and Josephus soon made the acquaintance of Aliturus, 
an actor, a Jew by birth, and, from his profession, a great favor- 
ite at the court. Through him he was introduced to the pros- 
elyte Poppaea,t the paramour and wife of the emperor Nero, 


*This we infer from the expression zoAzreveo Sai. 

¢That not all who belonged to the Pharisees were such in the strict- 
est sense of the word, we infer from the words of Alexander Jannaeus, 
addressed on his death-bed to his queen Alexandra: ‘Fear not the 
Pharisees, and fear not those who are not Pharisees. But fear the hyp- 
ocrites who pretend to be Pharisees—the varnished Pharisees—whose 
acts are the acts of Zimri, and who claim the reward of ! hinehas.”’’ 
The Talmud itself speaks of seven kinds of Pharisees (comp. Ferus. 
Berachoth, 1x., 7, Bab. Sotah, fo\. 22, col. 2), proof enough that there 
was a great deal of hypocrisy among them. 

tSchiller (Geschichte des Rimanischen Kaiserreichs, p. 583, note), 
denies that Poppaea was a proselyte. But everything points towards 
Poppaea’s Judaism. Aliturus was probably not the only Jew in her sur- 
roundings. According to Tacitus (Amn., 13, 45) she never went out 
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and by her influence the captive priests were liberated. Jose- 
phus was dismissed by the empress laden with rich presents. 
May be that while at Rome, Josephus studied diligently and 
made himself master of the Greek language, which few of his 
countrymen could write, still fewer speak with correct pronun- 
ciation. As Josephus was in Rome in the year 64, “it is not 
impossible that Paul may have reaped the benefit of a general 
release of Jewish prisoners,”’* effected by the interference of 
Poppaea, and it is not at all impossible that Josephus during his 
stay in Rome became acquainted with the work and words of 
St. Paul, since “these things had not been done in a corner,” 
and he was “preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the 


without having her face partially veiled (velata parte oris) and refused 
to be burned, but requested to be embalmed (Ibid., 16, 6). Besides Jo- 
sephus calls her Se 06 €f1)5 (Antt. Xx., 8, 11) which means a monotheist. 
Farrar speaks thus of ‘the harlot empress,’’ as he styles Poppaea: 
“Nero became deeply enamored of Poppaea Sabina, the wife of his 
friend Otho, and one of the most cruel and cold-blooded intriguers amid 
the abandoned society of Roman matrons. Nero was deeply smitten 
with her infantile features, the soft complexion, which she preserved by 
daily bathing in warm asses’-milk, her assumed modesty, her genial 
conversation and sprightly wit. He was specially enchanted with the 
soft abundant hair, the envy of Roman beauties, for which he invented 
the fantastic, and, to Roman writers, the supremely ludicrous epithet of 
‘amber tresses.’’ If Otho was one of the worst corrupters of Nero’s 
character, he was punished by the loss of his wife, and Nero was pun- 
ished by forming a connexion with a woman who instigated him to yet 
more frightful enormities. Up to this time his crimes had been mainly 
confined to the interior of the palace, and his follies had taken no worse 
form than safe and cowardly outrages on defenceless passengers in the 
streets at night, after the fashion of the Mohawks of the days of Queen 
Anne. but from the day that he first saw Poppaea a headlong deterior- 
ation is traceable in his character. Hers was the jealousy which had 
goaded Nero to matricide; hers not improbably was the instigated fa- 
naticism of a proselyte which urged him to imbrue his hands in martyr 
blood. And she had her reward. A woman of whom Tacitus has not 
a word of good to say, and who seems to have been repulsive even to 
a Suetonius, is handed down by the renegade Pharisee as ‘a devout 
woman’-—as a worshipper of God!” (Early Days of Christianity, p. 
25, 37) 

*Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 1., p. 329 (New York, 1882). 
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things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him.”’* 

When Josephus returned to Jerusalem, he found affairs in the 
utmost confusion; great preparations were making for war, and 
the insurgents were in high spirits. There were several causes 
which finally led to an open revolt. With Herod the Great, 
“the Jewish Othello,’+ the independence of Judaea may be said 
to have expired and though his son Archelaus “did reign in the 
room of his father Herod,” he was no more than a puppet in 
the hand of Rome; and soon the shadow of his authority was 
taken away, and Judaea became ostensibly a Roman province, 
administered by a Roman governor or procurator, of whom the 
first appointed was Caponius (A. D. 6-9). Under Pontius Pilate 
(A. D. 26-36), the fifth procurator, the clouds seemed gathering 
for a storm of insurrection, which was nearly breaking forth, 
when the brutal emperor Caligula blasphemously proclaimed 
himself a god, and issued orders for the erection of a colossal 
statue of him in the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews were in 
despair, and the prefect of Syria, Petronius, to whom the exe- 
cution of the imperial order was assigned, ventured with un- 
wonted humanity to incur the heavy responsibility of writing to 
Caligula, deprecating his purpose.{ The emperor was furious, 
but his timely death prevented the consummation of the blas- 
phemy, changed for a time the course of events, lulled the rising 
tempest and saved the considerate prefect. 

Claudius, the successor of Caligula, annexed the government 
of Judaea to that of Galilee, and gave the sceptre to Herod 
Agrippa, so that the whole of Palestine was once more united 
under a descendant of Herod the Great. At Herod Agrippa’s 
death,$ Judaea fell completely into the power of the Romans, 


*Acts, 28: 31. 

+Thus the late dean Stanley styles him with the addition ‘but with 
more than a Desdemona for his victim.’’ (History of the Fewish 
Church, I., p. 481). 

tAntig., xvi, 8, 3-6; War, U., 3-5. 

§A. D. 44. He is the same who is mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tiles, 12 : 19-23. His end is thus described. Agrippa ordered a splen- 
did festival at Czsarea, in honor of the emperor. Multitudes of the 
highest rank flocked together from all quarters. On the second day of 
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and was governed by procurators. The first appointed to this 
office, Cuspius Fadus, showed them too plainly what sort of 
treatment they were thenceforward to expect. 

Ventidius Cumanus, who, in A. D. 47, succeeded Tiberius 
Alexander as governor of Judaea, aggravated the popular dis- 
contents by his cruelty and rapacity /e/ix came into the room 
of Cumanus in 50; he acted with much vigor in trying to put 
down the masked assassins, or Sikars, who had become the ter- 
ror of the people, especially at Jerusalem. To him succeeded 
Porcius Festus (A. D. 60-62), who again was followed by the 
rapacious A/binus, with whom everything became venal. His 
atrocities, intolerable as they were, were however surpassed by 
Gessius Klorus (A. D. 64-66), who made the people look back 
with regret to the administration of the rapacious Albinus. To 
the shameless violences and enormous crimes of Florus is to be 
attributed the breaking out of the insurrection, as a national re- 
volt. The immediate incitement was the scandalous behavior 
of Florus toward the Jews, on occasion of a riot at Caesarea 


the spectacle ; at the early dawn, the king entered the theatre in a robe 
of silver, which glittered with the morning rays of the sun, so as to 
dazzle the eyes of the whole assembly, and excite general admiration. 
Some of his flatterers set up a shout, “‘A present god!’’ Agrippa did 
not repress the impious adulation which spread through the theatre. 
At that moment he looked up, and saw an owl perched over his head, 
onarope. The owl had once been to him a bird of good omen. While 
he was in chains at Rome, a fellow prisoner, a German, had augured, 
from the appearance of one of these birds, his future splendid fortune ; 
but he had added this solemn warning, that, when he saw that bird 
again, at the height of his fortune, he would die within five days. The 
fatal omen, proceeds Josephus, pierced the heart of the king, and with 
deep melancholy he said, ‘‘Your god will soon suffer the common lot of 
mortality.’’ He was immediately struck, in the language of the sacred 
volume, by an angel. He was seized with violent internal pains, and 
carried to his palace. There he lingered five days in extreme agony, 
being ‘‘eaten of worms,’’ the cause of his intestine disorder. (Avfig., 
xIx., 8). To the Christian Church he was a persecutor, and put James, 
the brother of John, to death, having the desire of ‘‘pleasing the Jews.”’ 
(Acts 12: 3). On Agrippa’s death comp. also Eusebius, Hist. Eccl, 
I1l., 10; Ranisch, De Lucae et Fosephi in morte Herodis Agrippae con- 
sensu, Lps. 1745; Gerlach in Zeitschr. fiir luth. Theol., 1869, pp. 57-62. 
VoL. XIX. No. 3. 42 
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(April A. D. 66), in which the Greek and Jewish population of 
that city had fought each other in the streets. Soon followed a 
massacre of the Jewish people by the Roman soldiers at Jeru- 
salem, under the eye of Florus. The fruitless intervention of 
Agrippa, and his consequent retirement to his own kingdom of 
Chalcis, left the proud city to its irremediable doom. The more 
moderate party took possession of the upper city; those in favor 
of war, headed by the zealots, of the lower city and the Temple, 
thus preparing to confirm the truth of that word, “A city divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

The sole hope of the peace-party lay in the advance of Ces- 
tius Gallus from Syria. He came, indeed, and occupied the 
northern suburb Bezetha, which he fired; but was forced to re- 
tire, and finally defeated in the defiles of Bethhoron, with the 
loss of all his material of war. This was on the 8th Dius, or 
15th October A. D. 66. 

The rebels returned in triumph to Jerusalem, having expe- 
rienced very little loss. When the first rapture of victory in the 
minds of the heroic men of Jerusalem had given place to reflec- 
tion, they felt that the whole power of the empire would be 
concentrated, if needful, to avenge the unpardonable insult of a 
defeat. It was at this moment, when men of all parties were 
compelled to choose their side, that Jewish Christians, in com- 
pliance with the injunctions of Christ, abandoned their homes, 
and, under the conduct of their bishop, found a place of refuge 
at Pella, beyond the Jordan. The whole country was at once 
put into martial order; officers were chosen for the government 
of Jerusalem, and for the repair of its walls. Skilful and valiant 
generals were appointed to the command of the army, and mil- 
itary governors were set over the various districts, and the most 
important strongholds. The frontier province of Galilee, which 
would first meet the iron storm of Roman vengeance, as it ad- 
vanced from Syria, the military force of the east, was confided 
to the care of Yosephus, who now appears for the first time on 
the arena of the world’s history. In the dissensions- at Jerusa- 
lem he seems to have had little sympathy with either “the moral 
impulses, or the religious sentiment of the agitation. He coolly 
regarded the threatened insurrection on grounds of political and 
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military calculation. Such was the habit of his mind; and his 
works demonstrate that, in a degree extremely rare among his 
countrymen, perhaps among any of the conquered nations, he 
was competent to estimate the comparative omnipotence of 
Rome—to measure, with the grasp of a statesman, the forces of 
the empire—to discern the reasons, causes, and consistency’ of 
its power; and to forecast the consequence of resistance, if at- 
tempted by a people so inconsiderable as the Jews. The whole 
tenor of his narrative, and the history of the war, demonstrates 
that, from the first moment, he clearly anticipated the event of 
the frantic effort of his nation to shake off the yoke of Rome. 
He well knew that, whatever momentary success might attend 
the early outburst of popular feeling; or even although entire 
legions might share the fate of Cestius and his army, the noise 
of such a disaster, ringing through the world, would only serve 
as a triumph-call, bringing upon the devoted province a de- 
layed, but a tenfold desolation. 

“Entertaining these views, and it is certain that he did so, 
several courses were before him: not indeed that of mastering 
the fiery spirits of the agitators—call them patriots, or call them 
fanatics, who promoted the revolt; for, whatever might be his 
talents, he wanted the qualification for a task so difficult as this ; 
he wanted depth of soul, he wanted a genuine sympathy with 
the national sentiment. But he might, especially with the ad- 
vantage of the favor he had already won in the palace of Nero, 
have seized so fine an occasion for recommending himself at 
Rome, by offering his services in the work of circumventing 
and betraying his deluded countrymen. This part Josephus did 
not take,” * and whatever his motives may have been, he who 
at first was a mere looker-on, yielded at last to that faction, 
which he saw it would be perilous any longer to resist, and en- 
tered upon his government with a determination to defend his 
country to the utmost. Uniting moderation with firmness, he 
sought to repress the lawlessness which he found prevailing, to 
cement the various selfish parties in the common bond of pa- 
triotism, and to organize a system of government—by appoint- 
ing a sort of Sanhedrin of seventy, and seven judges in each 


*Traill, Josephus’ Jewish War, p. 11, sq. 
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city,—as well as of military defence, by fortifying the most de- 
fensible towns and’ by raising an army of 100,000 men, whom 
he organized according to the Roman model,* and diligently 
exercised in all the manoeuvres of war. His own conduct, 
which he describes as free from tyranny and above corruption, 
soon endeared him to the people and won their confidence, 
though with a fickleness common to all ages and countries they 
were too ready to listen to the accusations of ambitious dema- 
gogues who envied Josephus his popularity. The most remark- 
able of these was John of Gischala, an unscrupulous, bigoted 
and cruel man, at least honest, and thoroughly in earnest against 
Rome. John mistrusted Josephus, and not without reason. 
Some youths from the village of Dabaritta, in the Great Plain, 
waylaid and plundered an officer of Agrippa and Bernice.. With 
their spoils they went to Josephus, then at Tarichaea. Josephus 
reprehended them for their violence to the king's servant, and 
committed the property he had received to the custody of one 
of the chief citizens of Tarichaea, with the design of returning 
it to the owners. The robbers deprived of their booty, raised 
loud outcries against Josephus, whom they accused of being in 
a treasonable league with the king. A vast multitude of armed 
men assembled and thronged the circus of Tarichaea; some 
cried out to depose, some to burn him. The principal fomenter 
of the uproar was the son of Sapphias, Joshua, at that time 
chief magistrate of Tiberias, who with the law of Moses in his 
hands, presented himself to the people, and thus addressed 
them: “If you cannot bring yourselves to hate Josephus on 
account of your own wrongs, citizens, yet, looking with rever- 
ence on your country’s laws, which your commander-in-chief is 
about to betray, and, detesting him for their sakes,,punish the 
man who has dared to do such things.}”’ 

While this was going on at the circus, Josephus was fast 
asleep at his house. The tumult outside awoke him, and with- 
out losing the presence of mind, Josephus repaired to the hip- 
podrome, where he appeared in the garb of a mourner, with a 
sword hung round his neck. He threw himself on the ground, 
bedewing it with his tears, and thus excited compassion. When 
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general silence prevailed, he addressed the Taricheans in the 
following manner: “My countrymen, to die, I refuse not, if 
justice so require. I wish, however, before my death, to give 
you a true statement of the facts. Aware that this your city is 
famed for hospitality, and is crowded with numbers who have 
abandoned their native soil, and have come to share your for- 
tunes, I had formed the design of fortifying it with this money, 
which, though about to be expended on your own walls, has 
notwithstanding excited your anger.” This bold address threw 
the Taricheans on his side. The ringleaders he enticed into 
his house, and there executed on them the most cruel vengeance. 
Yet a second time, in a rising at Tiberias, Josephus with two 
companions, escaped only by a ruse from the hands of John 
of Gischala. But a greater danger than such plots soon threat- 
ened him from Jerusalem itself. John of Gischala had suc- 
ceeded in raising such a strong feeling against him in Jerusa- 
lem, that a deputation of four leading men was sent to Galilee 
to inquire into the charge of treachery against Josephus, and if 
found guilty to depose him of his position, and if necessary by 
force. Josephus, being well aware of what was going on, tried 
all means to have this order revoked, and through the influence 
of his friends at Jerusalem he succeeded. The deputies were 
recalled and as they would not obey, they were seized by Jose- 
phus and sent back to Jerusalem under an armed escort. Amid 
these events the year 66 passed. The year 67 witnessed the 
closing scenes of the Galilean drama. The despatches from Ces- 
tius, which announced his defeat, and attributed his whole mis- 
fortune to Florus, reached the Emperor Nero at Achaia, who 
without delay appointed Vespasian to conduct the war in Judea. 
Vespasian proceeded to Antioch, where he found Agrippa wait- 
ing his arrival, whilst his son Titus went to Alexandria, and 
thence brought two legions to reinforce the army of the prov- 
ince. The whole army amounted to 60,000 regulars, horse and 
foot, besides followers of the camp, who were also accustomed 
to military service and could fight on occasion. The army as- 
sembled during the Winter at Ptolemais, to commence opera- 
tions in the Spring. 

While this mighty army lay at Ptolemais, preparing to open 
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the campaign, Josephus, without waiting till a blow should be 
struck, retired to the fortified city of Tiberius. As this city was 
not strong enough to offer safety to Josephus and his followers, 
he retired to Jotapata, a strong fortress. This was on the 2!Ist 
May, A. D.67. The next evening the army of Vespasian was 
already under its walls. Without narrating the details of this 
siege, which in the description of Josephus read like a romance, 
it is sufficient to state that on the forty-seventh day of the siege, 
this unhappy city fell. A deserter informed the Romans that 
from very weariness the guard fell asleep on the walls in the 
morning. Soon after midnight a chosen corps silently scaled 
the citadel, where danger was least apprehended. Titus and 
the tribune Domitius Sabinus, were the first on the walls. The 
sleeping guards were massacred, and the citadel occupied. As 
morning broke the dense columns of the Romans poured down 
upon the city. Forty thousand Jews slain during the siege of- 
fered the first sacrifice to Roman vengeance. The city was 
razed to the ground and all the defences were burnt. Thus fell 
Jotapata, on the first day of Panemus (July) in the year 67.* 
But among the dead, the Romans sought in vain for the body 
of their obstinate and subtle enemy, Josephus. Vespasian him- 
self expressed great anxiety for his capture, but all their search 
was baffled, as Josephus was concealed in a cistern with forty of 
the most distinguished citizens of Jotapata. At last he was be- 
trayed by a woman to save her own life. Vespasian immedi- 
ately dispatched two tribunes, to induce Josephus, by a promise 
of his life, to surrender. But Josephus had no great confidence 
in Roman mercy, and refused to come forth, till Vespasian sent 
another tribune, Nicanor, with whom he had been well ac- 
quainted. Nicanor stood at the mouth of the cistern and en- 
larged on the natural generosity of the Romans, and their ad- 
miration of so gallant an enemy; he assured the suspicious 
Josephus that Vespasian had no intention against his life, but 
was anxious to save a man who had displayed such noble self- 
devotion; and strongly urged that his delay would be of little 
use, as they might easily take him by force. He moreover ad- 
ded this, that Vespasian, had he been resolved to impose upon 
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him, would not have sent to him a friend of his own, nor put 
the fairest color upon the vilest action, by pretending friendship 
and meaning perfidiousness ; nor would he have himself acqui- 
esced, or come to him, had it been to deceive him. 

The Roman soldiers would have settled the affair in a much 
more summary manner; they were with difficulty restrained by 
their commander from throwing fire into the cistern. As Nica- 
nor lay hard at Josephus to comply, and he understood how the 
multitude of the enemy threatened him, he called to mind the 
dreams, which had so precisely foretold all the calamities of the 
Jews, and all which was to happen to the future emperor of 
Rome. Now, Josephus,—as he writes himself*—was an adept 
in the interpretation of dreams; as a priest he had deeply stud- 
ied the prophecies of the sacred books. He was suddenly and, 
doubtless, most opportunely seized with divine inspiration, and 
setting before him the tremendous images of the dreams he had 
lately had, he put up a secret prayer to God and said: “Since 
it pleases thee, who hast created the Jewish nation, to depress 
the same, and since all their good fortune is gone over to the 
Romans; and since thou hast made choice of this soul of mine 
to foretell what is to come to pass hereafter, I willingly give 
them my hands, and am content to live. And I protest openly 
that I do not go over to the Romans as a deserter of the Jews, 
but as a minister from thee.” Saying this within himself, he 
consented to the terms of Nicanor. But his companions felt 
otherwise. Well knowing that their lives were forfeited, they 
surrounded him in a body, crying out, “Deeply may our pater- 
nal laws groan! And well may God, who planted in the Jewish 
breast a soul that despises death, hide his face in indignation! 
Is life so dear to thee, Josephus, that thou canst endure to see 
the light in slavery? How soon hast thou forgotten thyself! 
How many hast thou persuaded to die for liberty! False, then, 
indeed, has been thy reputation for manliness, as well as for in- 
telligence, if thou canst hope for safety from those whom thou 
hast so strenuously opposed, or consent to accept deliverance at 
their hands, even were it certain! But though the fortune of 
the Romans has poured over thee some strange forgetfulness of 
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thyself, we must take care of our country’s glory. We will pro- 
vide thee with right hand and sword. If thou diest voluntarily, 
thou shalt die as general of the Jews: but if involuntarily, as a 
traitor.” While they spoke, they offered him their swords, and 
threatened to slay him, if he gave himself up to the Romans.* 

In vain Josephus tried all the arts of eloquence to prove the 
sinfulness of suicide and of murder. To use his own words he 
proceeded to reason with them philosophically. “Why, my 
comrades,” he began, “should we so thirst for our own blood ? 
Or why do we set at variance such fond companions as soul and 
body? Who says that Iam changed? But the Romans know 
whether this is true. It is honorable, | admit, to die in war, but 
only by the law of war, that is, by the act of the victors. Did 
I, then, shun the Roman blades, worthy indeed should | be of 
my own sword, and my own hand. But, if pity for an enemy 
enter their breasts, how much more justly should pity for our- 
selves enter ours! For it is the extreme of folly to do that to 
ourselves, to avoid which we quarrel with others. It is seemly 
to die for freedom. I admit it—but let it be in fair fight, and 
by the hands of those who would rob us of it. But now they 
neither meet us in battle, nor slay us. He is alike a dastard who 
wishes not to die when he ought, and wishes it when he ought 
not. What is it, then, from dread of which we’ decline surren- 
dering to the Romans? Is it not death? And shall we, then, 
determine to inflict upon ourselves what we fear, when appre- 
hended from enemies? But some one wiil urge the dread of 
servitude. We are now, forsooth, perfectly free! Another will 
say that it is noble to destroy oneself. Far from it—but most 
ignoble! Just as I would deem that pilot most dastardly who, 
dreading a tempest, voluntarily sinks his ship ere the storm sets 
in. But further: suicide is alien to the common nature of all 
animals, and an impiety against God, who created us. Nor, in- 
deed, is there any living creature that dies premeditatedly, or 
by its own act; for nature’s law is strong in all—the wish to 
live. For this reason also those who attempt overtly to deprive 
us of life, we account enemies; and those who attempt it clan- 
destinely, we punish. 
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“Do you not think that God is indignant, when man treats 
his gift with contempt? From him we have received our exist- 
ence,—and the period when we are no longer to exist, we refer 
to his will. Our bodies, indeed, are mortal to all, and composed 
of corruptible materials; but the soul, always immortal, and a 
portion of the Deity, dwells in those bodies. Now, should any 
one, destroy, or misapply, what is deposited with him by man, 
he is esteemed wicked and faithless; and should any one cast 
out from his body what has been there deposited by God, do we 
suppose that he will elude him whom he has wronged ? 

“Our laws, moreover, have determined, and justly, that fugi- 
tive slaves shall be chastised, even though they should have left 
worthless masters. And shall we, in fleeing from God, that best 
of masters, not be deemed impious? Know you not, then, that 
they who depart this life according to the law of nature, repay- 
ing the loan received from God, when he who gave is pleased 
to require it, are surrounded with eternal honor; that their 
houses and families are secure; that their souls remain unspot- 
ted, and propitious to prayer, obtaining heaven’s most holy 
abode, from whence in the revolution of ages, they are again 
dismissed to inhabit pure bodies? Whilst the souls of those 
whose hands have acted madly against themselves, a region of 
darker Hades receives ; and God, their father, visits on the off- 
spring the impiety of their parents. Hence this deed is hateful 
to God, and is punished by the wisest of lawgivers. Thus it is 
ordained among us, that those who destroy themselves shall be 
exposed unburied till sunset, although we think it right to inter 
even our enemies: while, among other nations, they order the 
right hand of suicides to be cut off, as having been armed against 
themselves ; thinking that, as the body was alien from the soul, 
so too was the hand from the body. 

“It behooves us, therefore, comrades, to entertain just views, 
and not, to human misfortunes, add impiety towards him who 
created us. If we are to be saved, then, let us be saved; for 
preservation is not inglorious, received from those who, on so 
many occasions, have had proof of our valor; if to die, death is 
honorable from a victorious foe. I shall not pass over to the 
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ranks of our opponents, in order to become a traitor to myself. 
For I should thus be much more foolish than those who desert 
to the enemy; as they do so for safety, whilst I should do so 
for destruction—and that, too, of myself. I pray, however, that 
this may prove a faithless stratagem of the Romans, for if, after 
an assurance of protection, | perish by their hands, I shall die 
cheerfully, carrying with me their perfidy and falsehood—a con- 
solation greater than victory.’’* 

Foiled in this, he resorted to one of his usual devices, 
“Come,” said he to them, “since you are resolved to die, let us 
commit our mutual slaughter to the lot, and let him, to whom 
it falls, die by the sword of him who comes next to him; and 
the same fate will thus pass through all. Nor let each be thrown 
on his own resolution. For it would be unjust that any one, 
after the destruction of the others, should repent, and be pre- 
served.” + 

They all agreed to this proposition, thinking that Josephus 
would inevitably share their fate. Whether he had some skill 
in sleight-of-hand, we will not assert, but it so happened—by 
good fortune or the will of Providence—that they all, one after 
another, as the lots came up, offered their breasts to the sword. 
Josephus found himself left, with one other, to the last. Not in 
the least inclined that the lot should fall on himself, and with a 
nice and scrupulous reluctance to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of a fellow-creature, it was not difficult to persuade this man to 
follow him to liberty, and so they left the cavern. Nicanor im- 
mediately led him to Vespasian. At the intercession of Titus 
he was spared; but Vespasian proposed to send the stubborn 
defender of Galilee as a trophy to Nero. Josephus to save him- 
self from this disgrace, instantly demanded to be admitted to a 
private audience with Vespasian. All excepting Titus and two 
friends retired. Josephus assuming the language of a prophet, 
saluted Vespasian and Titus as the future Czsars. “You think, 
Vespasian,” said he, “that you have possessed yourself merely 
of a captive in Josephus; but I come to you as a messenger of 
greater things. Had I not received a commission from God, I 
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knew the law of the Jews, and how it becomes a general to die. 
Do you send me to Nero? Wherefore? Are there any re- 
maining to succeed Nero, previous to your own accession ? 
You, Vespasian, are Caesar and emperor—you, and this your 
son. Bind me, then, the more securely, and keep me for your- 
self. For you, Caesar, are master not only of me, but of sea and 
land, and of the whole human race. And I deserve the punish- 
ment of stricter ward, if I talk lightly, especially in a matter 
pertaining to God.’’* 

Vespasian naturally mistrusted the adroit flatterer, but ere 
long Josephus had gained his object. He remained in chains 
in the Roman camp, was treated with great distinction, and re- 
ceived presents of raiment and of other valuable gifts. 

At first vague rumors of the fall of Jotapata reached Jerusa- 
lem: not a man had escaped to bear the fatal intelligence. Jo- 
sephus was said to have jallen, and Jerusalem was fiiled with the 
deepest sorrow, his death was a public calamity, all deplored 
him. «When, however, the news arrived that Josephus was not 
merely alive, but treated with distinction by Vespasian, sorrow 
gave place to the fiercest indignation. By some he was up- 
braided as a coward, by others as a traitor. But they were yet 
left for some time to exhale their fury in words, for Josephus 
was in the camp of the Romans at Czsarea, and it did not fare 
ill with him. At Casarea Vespasian had given him a Jewish 
captive, in marriage, instead of the wife left at Jerusalem. The 
woman did not, however, stay very long with him, for he leit 
her when going to Alexandria, where he married another wife, 
When, two years later, Vespasian had assumed the purple, Jo- 
sephus received the honor and reward of a prophet, and was 
delivered from his bonds. He now took the name of Flavius 
Josephus in honor of the Flavian dynasty, and accompanied the 
emperor to Alexandria. When Titus returned to Palestine, Jo- 
sephus was attached to his staff and remained with him while 
the siege of Jerusalem lasted. Anxious to preserve the city, 
Titus sent Josephus to address the Jews upon the wall, and per- 
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suade them “to spare themselves, and the people ;—to spare 
their country and their temple ;—and not manifest towards them 
a greater apathy than was exhibited by foreigners. The Ro- 
mans,” he said, “though not participating in them, respected 
the sacred things of their enemies, and had thus far withheld 
their hands from them; whilst those who had been brought up 
in them and, should they be preserved, would alone enjoy them, 
were bent on their destruction. Their firmest walls they saw 
prostrate, and that alone remaining, which was weaker than 
those which had fallen. They knew that the power of the Ro 
mans was irresistible, and that to serve them was no novelty to 
the Jews. If, indeed, to wage war for freedom were honorable, 
they should have contended for it earlier; but when once they 
had succumbed, and had for so long a period submitted, then to 
shake off the yoke, was the part of men who morbidly courted 
death, not of lovers of liberty. 

“To disdain humbler masters were perhaps admissible ; but 
not those who ruled the world. For what had escaped the Ro- 
mans, except perhaps some spot useless through heat or cold ? 
Fortune had everywhere passed over to them; and God, who 
carries the sceptre of empire round from nation to nation, was 
now resting over Italy. It was an established law, and of the 
greatest force among brutes, as among men, to yield to the 
more powerful, and that the ascendancy should belong to those 
who are preé€minent in arms. 

“Oh! iron-hearted men !’’—he concluded his lengthy address 
—‘throw away your weapons, take compassion upon your coun- 
try, already on the point of destruction! Turn, and behold the 
beauty of that which you are betraying ;—what a city! what a 
temple! the gifts of how many nations! Against these, who 
guides the flames? Who wishes that these should be no more ? 
And what more worthy of being preserved than these? Obdu- 
rate beings, and more insensible than stones! Even if you look 
not on these objects with the eyes of natural affection, yet at 
any rate pity your families, and let each of you have before his 
eyes children, and wife, and parents, ere long to be the victims 
of famine or of war. 

“I am aware, that I have a mother, a wife, a family not igno- 
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ble, and an ancient and illustrious house, involved in the danger; 
and I may perhaps be thought on their account to tender you 
this advice. Put them to death; take my blood as the price of 
your own safety; I too am ready to die, if after my decease you 
will learn wisdom.”’* 

These and other arguments} of Josephus had no effect upon 
the chiefs of the sedition. The struggle was continued till the 
city was captured at last and the temple set on fire.{ Titus of- 
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tOf the many prodigies, which had filled the timid with apprehension 
of the approaching dissolution, the following is the most remarkable. 
“Four years prior to the war, while the city was enjoying the utmost 
peace and prosperity, there came to the feast in which it is the custom 
for all to erect tabernacles to God, one Jesus, son of Annanus, a rustic 
of humble parentage, who, standing in the temple, suddenly began to 
call aloud, ‘A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from 
the four winds; a voice against Jerusalem and the sanctuary, a voice 
against bridegrooms and brides, a voice against all the people.’’ Day 
and night he traversed all the streets with his cry. Some citizens, in- 
censed at so ominous a voice, apprehended the man, and severely 
scourged him. but without uttering a word in his own behalf, nor any- 
thing privately to those who beat him, he continued his cry as before. 
At length the rulers, supposing, and justly so, that the man was under 
some supernatural impulse, conducted him to the presence of the Ro- 
man procurator, where, though lacerated with scourges to the very 
bone, he neither sued for mercy nor shed a tear: but modulating his 
voice to a tone the most mournful that was possible, repeated at every 
stroke, ‘‘“Woe! woe! unto Jerusalem.’’ Albinus the procurator, de- 
manded who he was, and whence, and why he uttered these words. 
He made no manner of reply, desisting not from his lamentation over 
the city, until Albinus, concluding that he was a maniac, set him at lib- 
erty. 

“Up to the breaking out of the war, he neither associated with any 
of the citizens, nor was he seen to speak to any one; but, as if it were 
a prayer that he had been meditating upon, daily uttered his lament, 
‘Woe! woe! unto Jerusalem.’ He neither cursed those who beat him 
from day to day, nor gave his blessing to such as supplied him with 
food ; to all, the melancholy presage was his one reply. His voice was 
loudest at the festivals; and, though for seven years and five months he 
continued his wail, neither did his voice become feeble nor did he grow 
weary, until, during the siege, after beholding his presages verified, he 
ceased. For, as he was going his round on the wall, crying with a 
piercing voice, ‘Woe! woe! once more, to the city, to the people, and 
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fered Josephus any boon he would request. He chose the sa- 
cred book and the lives of his brother and of a number of 
friends.* His estate lying within the Roman encampment, 
Titus assigned him other lands in lieu of it. By his Alexan- 
drian wife, Josephus had three children; one only, Hyrcanus, 
lived to maturity. Dissatisfied with his wife’s conduct he di- 
vorced her, and married a rich Jewess from Crete.t After the 
taking of Jerusalem, he went with Titus to Rome, where he 
henceforth resided as a man of letters, paid by Vespasian.{ The 
latter also gave him one of his palaces as lodgment, and con- 
ferred on him besides the privilege of Roman citizenship, a con- 
siderable property in land in Palestine. He also enjoyed an 
annual pension and other honors and advantages, all of which 
he retained through successive reigns, and that notwithstanding 
the determined attempts of his many enemies. Thus he was in 
high favor with Titus (A. D. 79-81) and Domitian (A. D. 81-96), 
who exempted his estate in Judzea from taxation ;§ he must have 
survived beyond the third year of Trajan (A. D. 100), since his 
autobiography was written after the death of Agrippa II., who 
died in that year. When he died is uncertain. According toa 
statement of Eusebius, a statue was erected to him in Rome||| 


to the temple ;’ when at the last he had added, ‘Woe! woe! to myself 
also, he was struck by a stone shot from the ballista, and killed upon 
the spot: still uttering with his dying lips the same portentous words.” 
War, V1.5 5, 3- 
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tSueton, Vesfas., c. 18: ‘primus e fisco Latinis Graecisque rhetori- 
bus annua centena constituit.”’ 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE LIVING ISSUE BEFORE THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


by Rev. ADAM Stump, A, M., Missionary at North Platte, Neb. 


It is hard for human nature to rest in equipoise. The pendu- 
lum of its movements constantly tends toward its extremes. The 
happy mean is ever passed and repassed, without long stopping 
at it. Men are apt to be either wild revolutionists, bent on all 
severance from the past, or immovable conservatives equally 
fanatic against entrance upon the future. One idolizes the new, 
the other deifies the old. In either case, the privileges and du- 
ties of the present are lost sight of. The right thing would 
seem to be to spread sails for the hesperian continent ahead and 
to live upon it, but at the same time to bring our inheritance 
with us from the one we are leaving. History is a good rudder 
for guidance on the sea. It must not become an anchor holding 
us to our native shore forever. But so strong has been gravi- 
tation either backwards or forwards in time, that language has 
not invented a name for the man who lives in the present. 
Favoritism has usually made a pet of the past. As a conse- 
quence we have the spectacle of men and women breathing in 
to-day and living in yesterday ; and spending their energies on 
dead issues of other times and barely touching the living ones 
of the time that now is? Indians thrusting buffalo skulls into 
the cogwheels of civilization and weeping for the good old days 
of unrestricted nomadism! We know with what adroitness the 
average politician avoids the real issues which are agitating the 
people and arouses the comatose ones which are sleeping in 
their prejudices, It is amusing, in one sense, to see Sumter 
again fired upon. But in a higher sense, it is a sinful neglect of 
present duty—this waste of ammunition. ’ 

But in religion the same evil obtains. With what gusto the 
ancient Pharisee’s cobwebs are still being demolished in this 
neighborhood of the twentieth century! “The Church is a 
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fort,” the writer once heard Beecher exclaim, when he was try- 
ing to show that Christianity was not aggressive in its reform- 
ative influence upon our immigrant population. Better, of 
course, a fort than an infernal machine, though the history of 
the Church does not prove that it deserves either epithet. Yet 
there have been periods when ecclesiastics did in effect say, 
“Let the pulsating questions of the time alone; keep your 
minds occupied at the graves of antiquity.” This is what he 
meant who said, “The Church has been a standing army long 
enough. Let it move.” (Dr. Nelson Mallard). 

Our Lutheran Zion has had, and still has, noble sons who, in 
their worthy zeal for the sacred ark, have seemed to teach that 
we shou!d forever defend it in the wilderness, where it was built, 
instead of carrying it forward to the Promised Land, to conquer 
our covenanted inheritance. The Mother of Protestantism needs 
no praise. Behold her monuments! Her doctrines, her history, 
her works, her traditions, her polity, her cult are precious. We 
look in vain elsewhere for anything as good. The lines are 
fallen unto us in pleasant places; yea, we have a goodly herit- 
age. But we are no longer in the sixteenth century. We can 
not live in the Wartburg. Ours it is to apply the principles, of 
which the Wartburg is the symbol, to the life of this new conti- 
nent and these new centuries. Lutheranism must not only have 
a place in history, but must be a vital factor among the sancti- 
fying agencies of America “in the living Present.” This is our 
high mission. May its burden rest upon our conscience until 
we have fulfilled it. 

Our environment in this country is sa generis. Other types 
of faith needed only to be transferred to this new world. Ours 
had to be translated as well. This was a mighty and is still an 
incomplete task. Could any one expect that, though the es- 
sence should remain identical, the form would not suffer some 
change? Would the exotic not partake of the nature of its new 
soil and climate? Would not Lutheranism become American 
Lutheranism? According to the nature of things we could 
look for nothing else. Science indeed allows no other result. 
“That environment helps greatly to make character is now uni- 
versally admitted. The Englishman of New England, the 
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Dutchman of New York, and the German of Pennsylvania are 
all exceedingly different from their ancestors of two centuries 
ago, and from their distant kinsman in Europe at the present 
day. The new world with its new conditions has made a new 
order of men.”” (Phys. Geog. and Geology of Neb., by Prof. 
Samuel Aughey, Ph. D., p. 153). 

This being the case with the human constitution itself, how 
could it be different with the beliefs of men concerning revealed 
truth? The substance indeed remains. Only the accidents 
change. But this inevitable variation in our outward mould is 
just what some knights-errant, with praiseworthy jealousy for 
“the oid landmarks,” have fought to their self-destruction after. 
A wise policy and a tender affection both demand that we meet 
our fate with hearts too loyal to our shield supinely to see it 
shattered in the onward march of latter day progress, just be- 
cause we do not want to see it in a new embossment. Some 
branches of our Church have adopted this plan of self-salvation, 
which our circumstances as a transplanted and translated faith 
have evolved and made a plain necessity. The rest must follow 
this path or begin to die as soon as the streams of immigration 
are dried up. The older Luther’s creed surely can not suffer 
materially in the younger Melanchthon’s revision of its form. 
By this no greater heresy is to be understood than that which 
appears in the life and work of Muhlenberg who, over one hun- 
dred years ago, had deeper insight and appreciation concerning 
the mission of the Lutheran Church in the land of Washington 
than some of the Rip Van Winkles who now stand still half 
asleep in his pulpits. A century of history and loss through 
the straight-jacket of Reine Lehre and linguistic handicap has 
not brought some people to their senses. What are years for, 
if they do not teach us judgment ?. Muhlenberg adapted him- 
self to his times and circumstances without sacrificing funda- 
mental principle. He was not one of those who. went further 
than Augsburg for doctrine and who would “preach German 
while grass grows or sun shines” (the writer preaches in that 
language himself), yet no better Lutheran ever !ived. But for 
daring to follow his example the proprietors of a modern thesis 
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factory sound the alarum and try to brand us with heresy. Will 
their little Inquisition exist a hundred years hence? Or shall 
the ashes of Muhlenberg, the model home missionary, yet be 
thrown into the Swift of contempt ? 

But for those who are sufficiently agreed to stand together on 
the Augsburg Confession, as expressing their convictions with 
reference to the truths of Revelation, the question of prime im- 
portance after that is one of praxis. From the best available 
sources it is concluded that there are now in this country, count- 
ing parents and children, about 6,000,000 Germans, 1,000,000 
Swedes, 500,000 Norwegians, 250,000 Danes, perhaps 50,000 
Finns. Almost all the Scandinavians and about four-fifths of 
the Germans are Lutherans. The unclassified nationalities and 
Anglo-Saxon Lutherans, it is safe to say, form a population of 
400,000. The Lutheran population of America, counting par- 
ents and children, must therefore be no less than 7,000,000. 
(Enc. Britt., vol. 23, p. 874. Comp. 1oth Census, P. I, p. 1407, 
and Harper's Weekly, Aug. 4, 1888.) We claim only one mil- 
lion members. There are hardly one million children in our 
denominational Sunday and parochial schools, who are not al- 
ready members. This estimate shows approximately how many 
of our people (perhaps the enormous number of 5,000,000) are 
still uncared for or cared for by others, and how much land re- 
mains to be possessed. The multitude that are waiting for Lu- 
theran pastors and Lutheran churches is appalling as well as 
appealing. We have heard much of what has been lost in the 
past. But let us not forget that our opportunity at this hour is 
greater than all the opportunities of the past There is no time 
for regret amidst such a work as ours. The ripe fields are too 
full of inspiration. Let the flames of hope burst through the 
ashes of vain regrets. 

These Lutherans have settled in all parts of the Union, but 
most of the late comers are found in the Great North-West, 
where four new States have been formed. These peoples are 
likely to continue coming for some years yet. They constitute 
the largest part of our material. In spiritual as well as in na- 
tural law, the children fall to the care of the mother. This right 
has not been fully accorded us as a right simply because we 
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have not fully claimed it as a privilege. Others could never 
have entered our field if we had properly cultivated it. 

The first point to be inquired into now is, “Are these Luth- 
eran immigrants worthy?” It is no uncommon thing for evan- 
gelists and secretaries of certain missionary propagandas to 
number these people among the unconverted hordes of our large 
cities. Dr. Lyman Abbott lately said, “Here is the negro with 
his emotional religion; the Roman Catholic with his ceremonial 
religion; the Puritan with his intellectual religion ; and the un- 
believing German with no religion at all.” (Century, Aug. '88). 
The impression is thus again and again made that these immi- 
grants constitute our most dangerous classes. No doubt some 
of them do. The anarchists are iconoclasts for whom the gates 
of Columbia should be too narrow. But as high an American 
as the Hon. Geo. D. Robinson (ex-governor of Massachusetts) 
said, in a late address, “We hear much now about the young 
barbarians in our towns and cities, who are doing mischief and 
committing outrages. It is said they come out of the pauper 
classes, but I grieve to say that my observation leads me to be- 
lieve that the wrong doing is not entirely confined in these re- 
gions to the homes of the poor or of the foreigner.” (C/ris- 
tian Register, Oct. 25, 1888). Concerning the Lutherans the 
diatribe of Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost (//om. Rev., Oct. 85, p. 294) 
is well remembered by the storm it raised. These were his 
words: “The Lutheran people, as a rule, are but formalists, and 
have a great conceit of their own church righteousness. Attend- 
ance on their place of worship once on the Sabbath Day is a 
full and complete discharge of all Christian duties. They rely 
on their baptism and confirmation for salvation, and are not in- 
terested in spiritual Christianity. They come to us with their 
holiday notions of the Sabbath and their beer drinking customs. 
They are practically inaccessible by the ordinary methods of 
our present church:agencies.” The asperity of this language is 
somewhat modified by the averment, “I do not mean to say that 
there are no earnest and spiritual Christians among the German 
Lutherans.’ Substantially the same account of this matter is 
given in a late number of Harper's Weekly (Aug. 4, 1888), “It 
is frankly admitted by German clergymen that a large number 
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of their countrymen in the great metropolis do not attend 
church, and manifest but little interest in spiritual matters. 
When these same men were in Germany they attended church 
services regularly, but when they get to America their first and 
only thought is how to better their worldly condition.” Of 
course these pictures (whose general outlines we do not dispute) 
pertain only to the peculiar conditions of our large cities, which 
we know to be the receptables for all the iniquities of the world. 
Yet human nature among all nationalities will always, under the 
same circumstances, move in the same lines of action. There- 
fore Americans living in our large cities are no better than the 
foreigners. In the article already referred to this concession is 
intelligently made, “In dealing with the religious or spiritual 
side of the German’s character Protestants, and especially Pro- 
testant clergymen, display a great want of knowledge of the 
German nature as it has been influenced for countless genera- 
tions by his surroundings in the old country.” The report of 
the City Mission and Tract Society (of New York) is then 
quoted as containing the following: “It is the common opinion 
that the German people are not in sympathy with true religion ; 
but this is by no means the case. The German people are 
deeply religious.” 

As to the Scandinavian immigration the writer in Harper's 
applies to it the remark of an actor to his audience, that it 
“might have been larger, but it could not possibly have been 
more select.” An American consul is also on record as saying 
“The Swedish and Norwegian emigration is of a superior class’’ 
(idem). Sifted to the bottom, these animadversions on our for- 
eign population are really a complaint on account of the reluct- 
ance of these people to join denominations or fali in with meth- 
ods of, to them, a strange complexion. We hear in all this the 
querulousness of disappointment at small success. Somebody 
could not bring everybody else over to his opinions. Somebody 
could not graft every scion on his own tree. If any class of 
men are reliable judges of the immigrant Lutherans in the 
West it is our English Lutheran pastors. A number of these 
have given the writer their opinions on this very subject, of 
which the following are specimens: “My observation has taught 
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me that some of the foreign born are as excellent as any I have 
had as members.” “Foreign born Lutherans are far more will- 
ing to conform to our Church rites and the conscientious observ- 
ance of the Holy Sacraments than Americans generally are.” 
«l have found foreign born Lutherans, if regenerated by the 
Holy Ghost, more staunch Lutherans than American born, for 
to them there is but one Church—the Church of their fathers.” 
“Foreign born Lutherans and their children are our best mem- 
bers, because they have been thoroughly educated into the 
faith.” Those who understand the /enetralia of the foreign 
Lutheran element think most highly of it. It is worthy in ev- 
ery sense in which souls can be prized: it is especially worthy 
in its relations to us. We are one with it in three holy bonds— 
that of blood, that of faith, and that of destiny. 

Composing an indispensable part of our material are the Lu- 
therans that have moved westward from our eastern churches. 
To say that these are not good members in their new homes, if 
cared for in time, would be casting undeserved reflection upon 
our eastern church life. All acknowledge their value. 

But the Lutheran Church must not exclude itself from the 
work of regenerating the exoteric masses of this land and our 
freedmen. We have an equal right and duty with others of fold- 
ing “other sheep” (Jno. 10: 16) which were not born in our 
cotes. - Yet blood is thicker than water. We can not depend 
upon anything so securely as upon our ecclesiastical heredity. 
It has been observed that members secured through social grav- 
ity, where our Church can wield that subtle power, are not apt, 
in a new community, where Lutheranism is somewhat proleta- 
rian, to become homogeneous parts of a mission nucleus. Not 
being “to the manor born,” they often seek other homes. Our 
own children, not the proselytes of cultured or refined society, 
are our best hope. The responsibility of the Lutheran Church 
in America is plain; her call to duty, clear; her opportunity, 
inspiring. Of this fact there is no question. The only dispute 
is one concerning methods, Instead of hastening upon our 
journey, we are still inquiring what road to take; instead of 
cultivating our fertile garden, we are debating what tools to 


use. “By my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Zech. 4 : 6). 
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The Word and Sacraments are the divine means. Our lit- 
urgy, schools, polity, are the ecclesiastical means. Our synods, 
boards, and other organizations are our mechanical means. The 
liberality of our people is our commercial means. But above 
all means, as such, are men. Without them even God shall fail, 
for in the known economy of his kingdom he has not made any 
provision for success without human agents. The Hlimitable 
has chosen to limit himself in operation according to the avail- 
ability of his servants. Absolutely, “apart from me, ye can do 
nothing.” (John 15:5) Yet, relatively and electively, “The 
Lord hath need”—of the humblest things. (Mark 11 : 3). 
“Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they have 
not believed ? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher ?” 
(Rom. 10: 13, 14). But it is the Divine Will “that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work.” (2 Tim. 3 : 17). 

Our first task therefore consists in procuring and educating 
men for our mission field here at our doors. 

No invidious comparison between Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions is meant to be made. “The field is the world.” But the 
great commission can not apply as forcibly to the American 
Lutherans as to other denominations. With frequency and 
great force is the beautiful idea developed that by the exercise 
of the broader charity towards the heathen a deeper interest in 
our own domestic work is engendered. This is true. ‘Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the better we build up our Church 
at home, the better can we do our part in the conversion of the 
world. We are not therefore culpable for spending in America 
twice the sum that we are spending in India and Africa. Nor 
should we do less for foreign missions, but more and more for 
home missions and its handmaid, church extension. All of 
America is our home mission field. But the West is the least 
occupied and will therefore claim most of our attention. 

The highest wisdom requires that we should keep the true 
design of a work fixedly in view. The end for which is the 
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goal of all good institutions and operations, and towards this 
they tend with undeviating motive force. 

No other man is called to so peculiar a work as the Lutheran 
Home Missionary. His surroundings, in general, are some- 
thing like this: A great, often the largest portion of his con- 
stituency of confirmed members and adherents, is composed of 
immigrants and their children. They know little of the spirit 
of our institutions and their influence on church life. They 
cannot understand the pietism, much less the puritanism, which 
have modified somewhat the form of Lutheranism in this coun- 
try, so that it is a degree removed from its European prototype. 
They cannot see, as we do, that a few excrescences can be ero- 
ded without in the least affecting either genus, species, or ge- 
nius. A variety is by no means always a degeneration. Some- 
times it is the reverse. But human nature is usually slow to 
believe so. Foreigners are strangers to that lay activity which 
our demotic government is so gloriously developing. They feel 
their inferiority in this respect and are sometimes known to beg 
that Americans should hold all the offices which require service 
and leadership. Scandinavians easily acquire English to such 
extent as soon to be willing to do without preaching in their 
mother tongue. Not so the Germans. In trafle, society, and 
politics they soon use the language of the country ; but in reli- 
gion nothing seems sacred to them unless it appears in German 
form and language. Their children, however, unless powerfully 
influenced by parental authority, will soon lay aside the old heir- 
looms and accommodate themselves to the life about them. 
But, honestly, desirable as Americanization is, something good 
is lost in the process Reverence has diminished in quantity. 
The most Americanized foreigners are often the most heathen- 
ized. Not only these, but Lutherans from eastern churches also, 
are too apt at first to be conspicuous church goers——-from their 
frequent absence. Even so fine a plant as piety is likely to wilt 
when it is transplanted too far from home. It is specially no- 
ticeable that it does not thrive in a pot filled with gold quartz. 
The sanguine orator’s pathetic plea that these masses are crying 
for the Gospel must, alas, be heard by the initiated with a smile 
or tear, as Democritus or Heraclitus may dictate. Yet, thank 
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God, there is always an elect remnant which is hungry for the 
bread of life. And those of whom we used to sing long ago— 
“Far out upon the prairie, 
How many children dwell, 
Who never read the Bible, 
Or hear the Sabbath bell,’’ 
always shout with delight at the joyful sound. 

But the esprit de corps in a new community is materialism 
spelled in capitals. Mammon, Bacchus, Terpsichore, Thalia, Ve- 
nus, Pollux, and Gambrinus, yea, even Mephistopheles, are the 
favorite gods. Jehovah may rule in heaven for aught their de- 
votees care; but on the earth they will do as they please. Min- 
isters are a good police force. They may as well invest in them 
as in jails, and save taxes. But as “sky pilots,” why if they 
should get us all to lift our heads above the clouds, how much 
of the dear world would be missed, how we should stub our 
toes against our lower self-interests! Such in a degree is the 
state of society, outside of and half-way in, the Church ina 
frontier community. Yet here and there, appended to this 
book of Baal, we have a beautiful story of believing Ruths, 
turning their backs upon Chemosh,—a story like a peaceful 
nook, full of-sushine, carpeted with grass and flowers, smiling 
at the base of Alps, while all around whirl the crashing ava- 
lanche and raging storms. Here sits many a Mary solitary at 
Jesus’ feet. Here, too, is many a Bethany. Not all bow to 
Baal. 

Now, in the midst of such surroundings place the missionary, 
without church building, parsonage, communion set, children’s 
library, precedents, prestige, the fruits of other men’s labors, a 
fact too little appreciated by those who occupy old places. 
Here then is a man to run the engine, and, lo, he must first build 
it! Here is everything to be done at once. The foundation is 
laid in a few people, usually, though not always, alike in nothing 
except the name and doctrine of Luther, and a raw town lot. 
Now let the lone man of God build while Tobiah cracks his 
galling jokes. (Neh. 4: 3). 

But it is comforting to knaw that the Gospel has its old tri- 
umphs over again under these untoward conditions. The 
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tramping of millions of buffaloes and wild horses has made the 
plains impervious to water. Consequently there are no springs. 
But after the fallow ground has been broken and the earth re- 
ceives the rains which it used to roll off, in the course of years 
springs begin to appear. Thus also the plowshare of the Gos- 
pel opens fountains of grace and salvation in the hearts of the 
prairie dwellers. 

It should also be remarked here that the proverbial wicked- 
ness of the West is different from that of East only in that it is 
more open. The devil wears no mask on the frontier. And 
the absence of hypocrisy is grateful. The sepulchre is not 
whitewashed nor even shut: the grinning skeleton and rotten- 
ness lie in full view of the public eye. This is horrid and shock- 
ing, but those who are used to this state of things prefer it so. 

It is apparent that here an unusual equipment is called for. 
Yet to differentiate an ideal western from an ideal eastern pastor 
is no easy task. In some respects the former must be only an 
intensification of the latter. It is self-evident that they must 
have some qualities in common. In effect the difference ap- 
pears in this that the man who has succeeded in the East often 
fails in the West. This seems to show that additional or inten- 
sified qualifications are necessary. Perhaps the power of speedy 
and certain adaptation to new environments is the great differ- 
entiating quality. At least, no greater mistake could be made 
than to suppose that any sort of minister will do for the West. 
The men who have first failed somewhere else never succeed 
here. The first thing the western mind admires in a pastor is 
energy. In the parlance of the plains, «Is he a rustler?” If he 
has grit enough to sweep his own church, make his own fire, 
gather his own audience, do his own singing, and take his own 
collection, he may pass. The next thing is courage. “Has he 
sand in him?” If he stands by his convictions and speaks them 
out fearlessly, he shall have a hearing. He may think as he 
pleases, where all do the same. Let him show that his soul is 
his own, and he will be respected, even if his opinions are not. 
But the courage of his convictions is accorded to be a virtue. 
The third quality is consistency, Nowhere is the demand so 
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stern that a minister must live what he preaches. The hypo- 
crite can find a safer camp elsewhere. It is natural that many 
humbugs should flock to a new community. Consequently 
there is a siege of suspicion in store for every new comer. The 
most merciless circle of critics shadow him for a time. But if 
he stand the test nowhere can his sincerity receive a more 
hearty recognition. The whole-souled deference which a trusted 
minister receives from the storied cow-boys is a revelation to 
the novice. They may swear and drink in his presence, but 
that is not meant to be personal disrepect. Another quality 
which is necessary is humanity. One must not approach people 
as Jews, Catholics, sinners or saints, foreigners or natives, but 
asamanamong men. This common bond of humanity as over 
against ecclesiasticism or officialism must be the basis of all influ- 
ence and ministry. Was not this Christ’s method, and have not 
the punctilio and perfunctoriness of official consciousness led us 
away from it? Often every other chord of the heart is silent, 
until this “one touch of nature” wakens that of our common 
God-given humanity. Another prerequisite is patience. This 
means faith—faith in the Spirit, faith in the promises, faith in 
the divine means, faith in the human conscience, faith in the 
possibilities of the soul. To have the share slide over the fallow 
ground without turning the sod; to see the seed scorching in 
the sun without taking root; to see the time of ingathering 
without a harvest; to feel like Atlas sweating at his task trying 
to hold up a world—to “wait on the Lord” under such circum- 
stances is to exercise the heroism of grace. To tread without a 
murmur day by day, blind, around the mill at Gaza, is a task more 
herculean than the slaying of a thousand Philistines. But the 
dreary fruitless years, if they come, must be endured and the 
very tears they occasion must reflect the stars of promise. “Joy 
cometh in the morning ;” but it takes infinite patience some- 
times to wait for it. 


The free spirit and fair play of the West also demands liber- 
ality towards those who differ from us in faith. Each one is 
allowed to believe as he pleases, but if this liberty is not ac- 
corded to others there will be protest. A minister cannot injure 
himself more than by attacking another denomination. He 
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may be a bigot, if he choose, but he dare not apply shibboleths 
to others. 

But beyond such qualifications as these the Lutheran mission- 
ary should also be able to officiate in at least four languages— 
English, German, Danish (understood by the Norwegians), and 
Swedish. We ask the foreign missionary to learn the language 
of the people to whom he is sent. But the home missionary 
reverses the case and asks the people to learn his, before they 
can have the Gospel! Their children will not complain at this 
demand, but what hope dare we foster for Timothy unless we 
care for Lois and Eunice? The nearest way to the heart is by 
way of the tongue and the child. . 

In many communities a man can not reach the whole Luth- 
eran population unless he can at least use the Lutherland lan- 
guages in conversation, at weddings, and at funerals—at the 
hearth, the altar, and the grave. Yet there is not a single insti- 
tution in the Church which gives this special training fully. The 
classics, sciences and theology are no hindrance on the frontier. 
But dead languages can better be dispensed with than living 
ones. Some institutions afford a German course, some a Scan- 
dinavian, most of them an English. But not one thoroughly pre- 
pares men for our field in all these. The usual German curricu- 
lum is deficient in that the classical takes precedence of the prac- 
tical. More conversational and homiletical German is needed. 
Goethe and Schiller should never be seen within the walls of a 
theological seminary. So also it is more important that the stu- 
dents for orders should be able to converse with the Lutheran 
immigrants who are leaving Castle Garden, than that they should 
be clad in the mail of Higher Criticism. An alumnus of one of 
our English, classical, and theological institutions, who should 
spend a few more years at purely German and Scandinavian 
schools, could no more than meet the necessities of any given 
place where our people have settled. Not four men for every 
town, but one man equal to four, is what we must have in order 
to utilize all our material. If the older colleges and seminaries 
have all they can do in furnishing established churches with 
men, may we not hope that Midland (and the seminary which 
its success shall call into being) will do this work? Let not the 
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sacred design of ministerial education be half thwarted in an 
effort to prepare classic preachers for the city and neglecting to 
supply polyglot pastors for the savannas and canons of the fron- 
tier. One under pressure of the active work has not the time, 
without a previous start, to acquire the special talent of “‘speak- 
ing with tongues.” It, at least, occasions toil such as the circuit 
rider who has graduated in the saddle can appreciate. Harvard 
has a Scandinavian course. Why should not our General Synod 
colleges have one? 

Imported ministers, could the mother countries send them in 
sufficient numbers, provided they could first receive special in- 
struction, such as our Chicago Seminary aims to give, would be 
very acceptable, if they would not regard the gradual use of 
English as a falling from grace. Also, if they would not con- 
demn the republican type of Lutheranism as a Zwickau heresy. 
But in so far as they would come to labor in the midst of peo- 
ple who had preceded them and made some progress in Ameri- 
can citizenship, the general introduction of foreign pastors might 
prove retrogressive. Though, as a fact, we have many of our 
best spirited men among those who came over the sea and be- 
came assimilated with us through practical work alone. But 
from the nature of things the ministers of our American Luth- 
eran Church must be autochthons—they must spring from her 
own soil. 

It would be well to require that our beneficiaries should re- 
ceive special training for our peculiar work. True, the present 
state of affairs is only temporary. It will pass away with im- 
migration—if indeed that shall ever cease. But the present 
duty is so imperative that, if it be unheeded the very stars in 
their courses will be found to fight against us in the future. 
Who is under greater obligation to serve as minute men in this 
campaign than -our cadets? This service is not altogether a 
hardship. Its Winter is followed by Summer too. The dark 
side has been somewhat emphasized. But this presentation of 
the subject will not dishearten the “good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” (2 Tim. 2: 3). He who is not ready for sacrifices is 
ready for nothing. 

As already intimated, others are appropriating our material. 
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We may credit some with a good motive. We may believe 
that they are moved by a simple love for unshepherded souls 
and their deeper spirituality. Others are honestly mistaken, not 
being able to appreciate a differing type of church life. But 
most of this evangelism is conscious proselytism of the most 
godless kind, caring only to increase its own party. Yet it suc- 
ceeds. We cannot ignore that fact. The German Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Scandinavian Congregationalists are counted 
by the ten thousands. Where did they come from? The most 
costly German church in Chicago is a Baptist ($40,000). These 
denominations spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
field that is legitimately ours. True, we have greater success 
with less cost. But their success is the measure of our defi- 
ciency: it shows what we have left undone. We therefore must 
not complain. It still remains a fact, as these other denomina- 
tions themselves acknowledge, that no one can do as much as 
we can, if we want to do it. Our opportunity never was so 
great. let the Church arise and grasp it ere it flee forever. 
Some may think our work is not as great as the enthusiastic 
have pictured it. Our Boards’ Secretaries often run the chance 
of not being behind in their reports. But the fact that in thirty 
states and territories, with an area of 2,179,979 square miles, 
and a population of 23,426,000, there are only 580 Lutheran 
pastors, shows that it is not easy to exaggerate our field. (Luth. 
Pilgrim, Vol. 1., No. 1). We have already concluded that no 
less than 5,000,000 of Lutherans, counting the children, who 
are not in our churches or schools, live in America. Some of 
course are still in their cradles; others are falling into their 
graves. But others are coming from Europe at the rate of five 
hundred a day. 

True, most of the multitude are not lost to Christ. But that 
fact does not lessen our duty. We are bound to care for our 
own or be worse than an infidel. (1 Tim.5:8). It is also a fact 
that other denominations lose members too and many of them 
find their way to us. But this does not half compensate our 
losses. Thus we see that no criticism can make our duty to 
furnish homes and pastors for our own any less than it seems. 
Of late much has been said concerning a special order of min- 
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istry for temporary necessities. Surely we need one. It had 
been well immediately after Muhlenberg’s death, when supplies 
from the old country ceased, to create an itineracy of non-aca- 
demic evangelists. They would have saved us much. Such an 
irregularity or innovation would work wonders now. We have 
not men enough. We cannot wait on the slow process of the 
schools. Men of fair intelligence, sense, and warm hearts, who, 
though not able to build up a congregation, could hold one 
through a crisis—for such men the time cries. Why not have 
them ? 

Surely at such a time as this there is a call upon Lutherans 
for cooperation. Organic union is not necesary in order to ac- 
complish our mission ; but brotherhood and co-labor are. Not 
microscopes to detect heresy, but Christian eyes to look upon 
our work and hands of charity to do it, are proper here. We 
are in the last decade of the nineteenth century. At the cen- 
tenary of Washington's presidency we may well ask what our 
Church shall do during another century. Living issues are upon 
us. There are signs that Jesuitism will make a dogged attempt 
to stifle liberty of mind and liberty of conscience and civil lib- 
erty in America. What but Luther redivivus can conquer the 
the old foe? It seems also that Methodism and Puritanism can 
not repeat their good service in the sphere of religion. Why 
should not Lutheranism be the new force that shall cope with 
the powers of evil which are making their last stand in this 
land? Social problems are demanding solution with firebrand 
and dagger, as well as with votes. Why should not sucha 
Church of the masses as ours is help to remove the economic 
evils which threaten the laboring classes from the one side and 
the moral evils which curse them from the other ? 

Here then is our mission—the care of our own children and 
through them the Christianizing of America. Patriotism de- 
mands this work from us. This great country, with its grand 
institutions, must be Christ’s, if it is to emdure as a blessing to 
mankind. 

The oppressed of all nations are swarming to these hives of 
liberty. They must be unified in the common bond of Chris- 
tian faith and citizenship, “so that government of the people, 
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by the people, and for the people may not perish from the 
earth.”” Shall we not do a patriot’s part in this glorious accom- 
plishment ? 

Loyalty demands it. The Mother of Protestantism, the sanc- 
tuary of our fathers, shall not we who have been rocked in her 
cradle and consecrated at her altars, perpetuate the Reformation 
in this new world ? 

Spiritual kinship demands it. Here are our brothers, sisters, 
children—our blood. Shall the sacred bond appeal in vain ? 

A common destiny demands it. The angel’s blast of doom 
shall find us either among the victors of Time, because we ful- 
filled our mission, or among the slain who have fallen in the 
death struggle that is waging between God and Antichrist in 
America, because we have neglected it. We shall stand or fall 
together. We must become one. For here is our Armageddon. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE PERSON, WORK AND STATES OF CHRIST.* 


By Rev. J. W. RicHarp, D. D., Professor of Homiletics in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. : 

The German title of the third article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession is: Von dem Sohn Gottes. The Latin title is: De Filto 
Dei.+ The article itself literally translated from the Latin reads 
as follows: “Also they teach that the Word, that is, the Son of 
God took unto him man’s nature, in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, so that there are two natures, the divine and the 
human, inseparably joined together in unity of person; one 
Christ, true God and true man: who was born of the Virgin 
Mary, truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, that he 
might reconcile the Father unto us, and might be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for all the actual sins of men. 
The same also descended into hell, and truly rose again the third 
day. Afterward he ascended into heaven, that he might sit at 


*Holman Lecture on Augsburg Confession (Second Series), Art. III., 
delivered in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., April 26, 1889. 
tMueller’s Symbolische Biicher, p. 39. 
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the right hand of the Father; and reign forever, and have do- 
minion over all creatures; might sanctify those that believe in 
him by sending the Holy Spirit into their hearts, who shall rule, 
comfort and quicken them, and shall defend them against the 
devil, and the power of sin. 

The same Christ shall openly come again, to judge the quick 
and dead, according as the Apostles’ Creed declareth these and 
other things.’’* 

The immediate confessional antecedents of this third article 
of the fundamental Lutheran Creed, are the second and third of 
the Schwabach Articles of October, 16, 1529, and the second 
and third of the Marburg Articles of October 3, 1529. The 
Schwabach articles in question read as follows: “It is positively 
and unanimously taught * - * that God’s only Son became 
true man, having been conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
pure Virgin Mary complete in body and soul. * * That this 
Son of God, true God and man, Jesus Christ, is one, indivisible 
person who for us men suffered, was crucified, died, was buried, 
on the third day arose from the dead, ascended into heaven, sit- 
teth at the right hand of God, Lord of all creatures.’”’+ 

The corresponding Marburg articles read thus: “We believe 
that not the Father, nor the Holy Ghost, but the Son of the 
Father, God by nature, became man by the working of the Holy 
Ghost without the agency of virile seed, being born bodily of 
the pure Virgin Mary, complete in body and soul, as another 
man, without all sin. That this Son of God and Mary, an indi- 
visible person, Jesus Christ, for us was crucified, died, was 
buried, arose from the dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth on 
the right hand of God, Lord over all creatures, and will come to 
judge the quick and the dead.’’f 

With these may be compared the Large Catechism in the 
second article of the Apostles’ Creed: “Now when it is asked, 
What do you believe in the second article concerning Jesus 
Christ? reply briefly: I believe that Jesus Christ, the true Son 
of God, became my Lord. * * He became man, was begot- 
ten of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary free from 








*Krauth’s Augsburg Conf., p. 17. 
tJacobs’ Book of Concord, II., p. 69. 
tJacobs’ Book of Concord, II., p. 69. 
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all sins, in order that he might be Lord of Sin; moreover he 
suffered, died and was buried, that he might make expiation for 
me, and make compensation for my transgression, not with gold 
or silver, but with his precious blood.” Antecedent still is Lu- 
ther’s private confession of 1528, in which in the most positive 
terms he declares his faith in the true deity and true humanity 
of Christ, the indivisibility of his person and his sacrifice of 
himself “for us poor sinners.”"* These are the materials out of 
which Melanchthon, with marvelous power of condensation and 
elegant expression, composed the third article of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

This article, which immediately and properly follows the arti- 
cle on origina! sin, discusses, 

I. THE PERSON OF CurRIsT. 

Il. THe Work oF Curis. 

Ill. THe States or Curist. 

I. As TOUCHING THE PERSON OF CHRIST, the article teaches 
“that the Word, that is, the Son of God, took unto him man's 
nature, in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary, so that there 
are two natures, the divine and the human, inseparably joined 
together in unity of person, one Christ, true God and true man.” 
This section yields a threefold division : 

1. The Divinity of Christ. 

2. The Humanity of Christ. 

3. The Unity of his Person. 

1. The article declares the divinity of Christ by calling him 
the Word, the Son of God, or according to the German, God the 
Son. The Word (Latin Verbum) is derived from the writings 
of St. John, who uses 6 Adyos to denote “the essential, Worp of 
God, 1. e., the personal (hypostatic) wisdom and power in union 
with God, his minister in the creation and government of the 
universe, the cause of all the world’s life both physical and eth- 
ical, which for the procurement of man’s salvation put on hu- 
man nature in the person of Jesus the Messiah and shone forth 
conspicuously from his words and deeds.’’} 


“*Luther on the Sacraments, p- 412. 
+tThayer’s N. T. Lexicon, sub voce. 
Vor. XIX. No. 3. 46 
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That this designation is not absolutely original with John is 
almost universally conceded by biblical and theological scholars. 
Luther thought that John derived this use of Logos from Moses 
in the first chapter of Genesis, wherein much prominence is 
given to the phrase, “And God said,” thus indicating that God 
is counseling with the Word, who is the “counsel, wisdom, truth, 
judgment, thought of the Father.” Much more probable is it 
that John adopted the word from a very different source. Plato 
uses the word as equivalent to reason, or as,a power of the mind 
manifested in speech, and also as a mode or relation in which 
the deity might manifest himself, but he never employs the term 
to designate a distinctly existing person. Philo, who combined 
the Hellenic philosophy with the Hebrew theosophy, has dis- 
coursed much of the Logos. Says Dorner: “In Philo, Judaism, 
tinged with Hellenism, struggles upward even to the attempt to 
realize by force of thought what the Messianic idea intends, and 
thereby at the same time to supersede the Messiah, and to ren- 
der him superfluous. From this process of the ideal interwork- 
ing of the heathenish and Jewish, which in him affords a sort of 
prelude to what was consummated under Christianity, may be 
explained the fact that, during the period of little acuteness in 
historical composition, he should be held as a Christian. * * 

“1, The Logos with Philo is first a Divine Faculty ; whether 
of thought or creation, or both. No one would wish to affirm 
that Philo conceived of God as without wisdom or might, and 
yet this must be done if he placed the faculty of thought and 
action in another being than God in the individual hypostasis. 

“2. But the second leading meaning of the Philonian Logos 
is activity itself. The Logos is not only thought-power and 
creation-power but also the thinking creative. But neither thus 
does he arrive at an hypostasis distinct from God, but only to a 
position fluctuating between self-sustenance and attributiveness, 
which accords well with a doctrine of divine potencies. God 
saw that there could be no fair image without a fair model; that 
nothing sensible is faultless, unless as it is formed in an arche- 
type and conceived idea. Wherefore he created, when he would 
form this visible world, first the ideal world, in order to have an 
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incorporeal, God-like type of this corporeal world, this later 
image of the earlier. * * ° 

«3, But as the Logos is, with Philo, the thinking, 2. e. the 
ideal-world-forming God, so is he thirdly the thought, or the 
thing thought, 7. ¢. the ideal world itself. ‘If one,’ says he, ‘may 
speak openly, the ideal world is nothing else than the Logos of 
God already conceived in the formation of the world. * * 

«4. As respects fourthly and finally the actual sensible world, 
x06 40S aioAnros, the Logos is here, certainly, frequently called 
the active Divine principle. He arises (avaréAXez), is begotten 
of God for the end that the world may be. Here is the point 
at which any special personality of the Logos can be supposed. 
Nevertheless this by no means follows from the words which 
denote his proceeding from God, since the same expressions are 
used of the world, to which no personality is ascribed. Innum- 
erable times is it called the younger son of God, so that, if the 
more obscure is to be explained from the more clear, the elder 
Son of God would have as little claim to personality as the 
younger makes; and this the more, that the one is the world 
as well as the other,—the latter the actual world, the former the 
ideal world.”* To this exposition of the Philonian Logos must 
be added the fact that Philo identifies the Logos with the wis- 
dom of God, calls it the image of God, the servant of God, the 
archetype pattern of light, the elder Son of the Father, the 
Father's first begotten, devrepoSeos, 65 eoriv extivov oyos. 
These terms and the exposition in general show important re- 
semblances between the Logos of Philo and the Logos of John, 
and suggest more than an accidental coincidence ; but they also 
show differences that are vital and fundamental. Taken together 
the resemblances and the differences make it hard to resist the 
impression that John meant to employ the terms of Philo and 
his disciples as instruments with which to refute their false doc- 
trine. And that John was acquainted with Philo’s use of this 
word is almost certain, since “the Alexandrian gnosis was im- 
mediately connected with Ephesus, where the Gospel of John 
was probably written. Apollos (Acts 18 : 24) came thither 
Jrom Alexandria; and Cerinthus is related by Theodoret to 


“*Div. 1. Vol. L., pp. 23-26. 
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have studied and framed his philosophical system in Egypt be- 
fore coming to Ephesus. These notices will serve to account 
for the term being found by St. John already framed to his use, 
and the antignostic tendency of his writings will furnish addi- 
tional reason why he should rescue such important truths as 
the preéxistence and attributes of the divine Aoyos from the per- 
versions which false philosophy had begun to make of them.’’* 

But in this attempt to account for the origin and use by John 
of this term as a designation of the Son of God, no insinuation 
is made that John’s doctrine of the Person of the Son of God 
was in any sense derived from the Alexandrian gnosis, Rather 
is it true, as already intimated, that John employed the Alexan- 
drian term as a means of refuting the Alexandrian gnosis, since 
the Logos of John is different from the Logos of Philo in at 
least the following fundamental particulars: Eternity, distinct 
personality, absolute Deity, incarnation ; all of which concep- 
tions are absent from the Logos of Philo, since according to 
Dorner, Philo’s Logos began to be only when God was proceed- 
ing to create the world, is at best only the thought or the per- 
sonalized wisdom of God, is without individual hypostasis, is 
the prototype of the corporeal world, but never became incar- 
nate. Without co-eternity and consubstantiality with the Father, 
he is necessarily an inferior being. Hence Philo designates him 
vanpétns Geow, and thus lays the foundation for all those sub- 
sequent Subordinationist predicates of the Logos which John’s 
Gospel has been so powerful in overthrowing, for according to 
John, as Melanchthon has observed, “The Logos was with God, 
viz., this Word which is God was with the Father, that is, he is 
not the Father himself, but he is with the Father, and the very 
image of the Father. And in the beginning he was with God, 
that is, the Word is co-eternal with the Father. Thus in this 
brief sentence John comprehends three things: The odros af- 
firms the divinity of the Word—the Word is God. /n the be- 
ginning he was with God makes the Word co-eternal with the 
Father. ith God marks a distinction of persons.” Else- 
where, in discoursing on John I : I, this incomparable scholar 
and expositor, says: “The first proposition is: In the begin- 


“*Alford, Greek Test., John I : I. + Corpus Ref., XIV., 1052. 
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ing was the Word: that is, the Son of the eternal Father was 
before the foundation of the world. For in this passage the 
Word signifies the Son of the eternal Father, who is his image 
and a person begotten of the eternal Father. And by person 
we understand not what they mean by fersona when they 
say Roscius supports the character (fersonam) of Agamem- 
non, but in the language of the Church an individual, intel- 
ligent, incommunicable substance. * * When John says he 
was in the beginning, he testifies that he was when the world 
was created. Therefore the Son was before the creation of the 
world, before all creatures, co-eternal with the Father, yet be- 
gotten by the Father speaking. And he was with God. The 
preposition with distinguishes the persons. The Word, that is, 
the Son, was with the eternal Father. Therefore there are two 
persons, the eternal Father, and the co-eternal Son of God be- 
gotten by the Father. And the Word was with God. After he 
has distinguished the persons, that no one may think that the 
Son is a creature, or that he is formed out of nothing, it is dis- 
tinctly added: ‘The Word was God,’ that is, of the essence of 
the Father and homovdusios.’’* 

And Luther so early as 1515, discoursing on John I: I, says: 
“The words of the text distinguish the Son from the Father. 
The Word was with God; therefore he was different from God. 
Yet since before anything was created, there was nothing but 
God, the Word must have been God, or, as the sense is, God 
was the Word, that is, Divinity itself was the Word Himself, 
not something which was with God and yet was not God Him- 
self.” + 

By this formula Luther seeks to overthrow the Arians, who 
admit that the Word was God, but not that God was the Word. 
Yet by no means will he allow that the Father and the Son di- 
vided deity between them, but “God was the Word, distinct yet 
not different and another God. * * Yea, there is only one 
God; yea, God total in the Word, and God total in the Father. 
Whatever is God, that is the Father; and whatever is God that 
is the Son.’’t 


*Corp. Ref., XV., 10, 11. tErlangen Latin, I., p. 42. *Ibid.. p. 45. 
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These formuiz of Luther remind one of the sharp distinctions 
of scholasticism from which he was not yet (anno 1515) free, 
but they assert in the clearest possible manner the unity of the 
divine substance and the full possession of that substance by the 
Son. In other words, the Logos or the Son of God is himself 
God. 

That the interpretation given to Logos by Luther and Me- 
lanchthon agrees perfectly with that of the ancients can easily 
be shown. We begin with the definition of Suicer in his great 
Thesaurus of Greek ecclesiastical terms: “Logos denotes the 
second Person of the Holy Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is the eternal Son of God and the Messiah promised by God. 
He is Aoyos dv ‘pntos, aAX avoindos, that is, not the word 
pronounced, but the substantial word, as Ignatius declares to the 
Magnesians.” Turning now to the passage in question, we find 
the holy father confessing: “There is one God, the Almighty, 
who has manifested himself by Jesus Christ his Son, who is his 
Word, not spoken, but essential. For he is not the voice of an 
articulate utterance, but a substance begotten by divine power, 
who “has in all things pleased him that sent him,’’* or accord- 
ing to another reading, “that gave him his hypostasis.” The- 
odoret calls Christ “the Word which exists substantially.” 
Athanasius in his First Oration against the Arians declares: “I 
am sure they are without excuse, that impudently assert there 
was a time when he was not, and that he was not before he was 
made. These imperfections are only to be found in created be- 
ings, not in the Son who is of the same nature with the Father, 
his co-essential offspring, Word and Wisdom. This is the true 
plenitude and propriety of sonship, so perfect and adequate, 
that it cannot be said of the Father, that there was a time when 
his Word and Wisdom were not with him, so neither can it be 
said of the Son that there was a time when he did not actually 
exist. Indeed why should he be so much as styled the Son if 
he was not the substance of the Father? Why the Word and 
Wisdom of the Father, if he were not such co-eternally and es- 
sentially.”+ Cyril of Jerusalem says, “Believe that there is one 


*Magnesians, X. 7Parker’s Trans., p. 39. 
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only begotten Son of God, God the Word before all worlds, not 
the Logos prophorikos streaming forth into the air, nor similar 
to impersonal words, but the Logos the Son, the creator of spo- 
ken words, the Logos who hears the Father and speaks.’’"* John 
Damascenus calls Christ “The Logos always present essentially 
with the Father.” Further quotations are superfluous. Indeed 
Bishop Hefele declares: “From the beginning, two points con- 
cerning the Logos and his relations have stood as divinely re- 
vealed in the consciousness of the Church. On the one hand, 
His real divinity and equality with the Father ; on the other, 
His personal distinction from the kather.” The learned bishop 
concedes what every reader of the early fathers readily perceives, 
viz., that they do not always express themselves with sufficient 
definiteness and theological accuracy. “Thus, for example, S. 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, S. Gregory Thaumaturgus of 
Neocaesarea, Methodius, did not always chouse their expres 
sions carefully, but in substance they incontrovertably maintained 
the true doctrine. It is the same with Justin, Athenagoras and 
Theophilus, who expressed themselves irreproachably on the 
chief dogmatic points, but differ in some of their inferences 
from the rule of the Church.”+ And Prof. Lumby has shown 
by comparative quotations that every phrase of the Nicene 
Creed had already appeared in the private creeds of the fathers, 
except the phrases é« rs ovaias t6v Ilarpos, “of the sub- 
stance of the Father,” and 6p00¥0105 r@ Iarpi, “of one sub- 
stance with the Father.’’t 

Melanchthon justifies this designation of the Son of God as 
follows: “He is called Logos with respect to the Father and 
with respect to us: with respect to the Father, because that 
very image is the Logos, is, so to speak, the mental word, as 
we have an image in our mind. With respect to us he is called 
Logos, because he is the Word who communicates with us.”’ 
And thus Luther: “God alone converses with himself and 
speaks in his own heart, which is the most perfect word of all, 
of which John says that he remains in God, and cannot be sep- 


*Suicer. 
tHist. of the Church Councils. To A. D. 325. pp. 231, 232. 
tHist. of the Creeds, p. 4o. 
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arated from God, but remains in God and is God. * * The 
word is the counsel, wisdom, truth, judgment, thought of God. 
Wherefore Christ is called the Wisdom and the Truth of God.”’* 
Explanations identical in substance are found in the fathers and 
may be read in Suicer’s Thesaurus: Basil on John 1 : 1 asks, 
“Wherefore Logos? That it may be shown that he proceeds 
from mind. Wherefore Logos? Because he was begotten 
without passion. Wherefore Logos? Because he is the image 
of the Father and in himself perfectly reveals the Father, taking 
away from him no part, existing perfectly in himself.’ Chry- 
sostom: “Logos, because he is begotten of the Father; for as 
my word is begotten of my mind so is the Son begotten of the 
Father.” Theophylact: “John calls Christ Logos that we may 
know that as the word is begotten of the mind without passion, 
so he is begotten of the Father without any passion.” Again: 
“Because he communicates to us the things of the Father as 
every word declares the thoughts of the mind.” Epiphanius: 
“He is called Logos because he declares unto us the purposes 
of God.” 

It is thus again manifest that our Confessors are in full har- 
mony with the ancient accepted teachers of the Church in the 
reasons which they assign for the use of the term Logos as a 
title of the essential Son of God. And that by “the Word,” 
that is, “the Son of God,” they meant to emphasize the true and 
proper deity of Christ, is certain, not only because they, further 
along in the article, speak of a divine nature, but because they 
expressly call Christ “true God,” or, as the German has it, “God 
the Son.” And that this is their doctrine, viz., that Christ is 
true, essential, absolute God, is abundantly evident from their 
private writings. In asermon on the second article of the Creed 
(anno 1533) Luther says: “We believe that Christ is true real 
God with the Father, and yet not the same Person with the 
Father, but a distinct Person. It must be so, and the entire 
Scripture declares that there is only one God. Therefore this 
distinct Person must be united with the Father in one only sub- 
stance, lest we make two Gods, or a divided divine essence. 
Therefore the Son is a distinct Person in the same sole essence 








*Erlangen Latin, I., 46, 47. +See Suicer. 
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and majesty, so that the Son is begotten of the Father from 
eternity."* “This Son is something higher than and different 
from all creatures both in heaven and on earth, because God 
gives this name to no other. Certainly he must be a true na- 
tural Son, of the same nature, essence and majesty with the 
Father, just as a human son is called a natural son, because he 
is of the same nature, essence and blood.’’+ 

This Word or Son of God our article calls “true God.” What 
it means by this designation, and what the entire Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church means by calling Christ the Word, the Son of God, 
the Wisdom of God, is now clearly ascertained, viz., that Jesus 
Christ whose history is given in the four gospels respectively of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, is, according to his divine na- 
ture, both the Son of God and true God, co-eternal, consubstan- 
tial and co-equal in attributes and glory with God the Father 
who is the source and fountain of Deity. The Father is the 
unbegotten God. The Son is begotten by the Father from eter- 
nity. The two stand as correlatives of each other. Each neces- 
sitates not only the thought, but even the reality of the other, 
since the Son cannot exist without the Father, and the Father 
cannot exist as the Father without the Son. But what God is 
he is eternally. If he is the Father, he is the Father from eter- 
nity. Hence the Son is the Son by eternal generation. The 
personalities are two. The ousia or essence is one. Hence the 
dignity, glory, power and perfection of the two persons, are 
equal, although there is a relational priority of the Father be- 
cause he is the Father, and a relational posteriority of the Son, 
because he is the Son. All of which is in accordance with 
Christ’s own words: “I and my Father are one ;” “My Father 
is greater than I.” For in both of these declarations he distin- 
guishes the persons. In the former he identifies the essence, 
for it is in essence only that he can be one with the Father. In 
the latter he declares the Father’s primacy, which can exist only 
as a relation, since where the essence is identical there can be no 
real primacy. But in both of these declarations Christ affirms 
his own personality. He can and does say “I” and“my.”’ This 


*Erlangen Ed., 10, 5. tIbid., p. 139. 
Voi. XIX. No. 3. 47 
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is the mark, the test of personality, for a being that can say “I” 
and “my” has at once a clear and distinct conception of self 
‘and not-self. But while a being which says “I” affirms and 
demonstrates his distinctness of person, the person which says 
“my Father,” cannot affirm the independence and separateness 
of his essence. Hence while Christ’s Ego is his own, his ousia 
is that of his Father; that is, in the Godhead there is unity of 
essence and at least duality of person. But as this doctrine of 
the unity of essence and plurality of persons is especially dis- 
cussed in the first article of the Confession, it cannot claim a 
lengthy treatment here, although the Logos must be vindicated 
against any and all statements which would deny him the at- 
tribute of eternity, or would represent him to be a creature 
(xtiopa), however exalted, as was done by Arius who, as re- 
ported by Athanasius in a passage taken from the Zhalia, 
taught as follows: “God was not always a Father, but at length 
he became so; the Son had not always a being, for he did not 
subsist before he was begotten (in time); he had not his exist- 
ence from the Father, but sprang out of nothing; he can not be 
of the same nature with the Father, as being created and made; 
Christ is not God by nature, but merely by adoption and par- 
ticipation ; the Son does not entirely know the Father, nor is 
the Word capable of beholding and comprehending him with a 
full and adequate view; he is only the nominal, deputative, and 
honorary Son, Power, Word, and Wisdom of the Father; his 
nature is mutable as well as that of other creatures, and his ca- 
pacity too narrow to admit of a just and genuine idea of the 
Father.”’* 

But against this “very plausible and extraordinary conceit,” 
as Athanasius calls it, the Church protested in the Nicene Creed 
by calling Christ “very God of very God, begotten, not made 
omoousios with the Father,” the fathers choosing this term 
omooustos, as Anthanasius tells us, to declare “that the Son is 
not only like to the Father, but that, as his image, he is the 
same as the Father; that he is of the Father; and that the re- 
semblance of the Son to the Father, and his immutability, are 
different from ours: for in us they are something acquired, and 


*Oration Against the Arians, p. 16. Parker’s Trans. 
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arise from our fulfilling the divine commands. Moreover they 
too indicate by this, that his generation is different from that of 
human nature ; that the Son is not only like the Father, but in- 
separable from the substance of the Father; that he and the 
Father are one and the same, as the Son himself said: The 
Logos is always in the Father, and the Father always in the 
Logos, as the sun and its splendor are inseparable.’"* 

But it is not so important for us to know that the Augsburg 
confessors rejected the heresies rejected by the primitive Church, 
and accepted its thetical statements of the deity of Christ, as it 
is for us to inquire whether their affirmation of the true, natural, 
essential deity of Christ is sustained by the word of God. Here 
we begin with the names given to Christ. 

(1). In the evangelists Christ is many times called the Son 
of God. As recorded in Matthew 16: 15, Jesus inquires of his 
disciples, “Whom say ye that | am?” The ultimate object of 
this inquiry doubtless was to bring distinctly to the disciples a 
knowledge of his true character and to obtain from them a for- 
mal recognition of his proper Messianic dignity. That he ap- 
proved and endorsed the answer given by Peter, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” is evident from what follows. 
But this designation, «Son of the living God,” is nowhere ap- 
plied to men or angels. It is peculiar to Christ and distin- 
guishes him from all other beings. It also asserts for him a 
divine nature, for as the son of a human father is human, that 
is, has a human nature and the essential qualities of a man, so 
the Son of the living God must have a divine nature and the 
essential qualities of the living God. No other conception is 
consistent with the fair and honest use of language. John tells 
us, 5 : 18, that the Jews sought to kill Christ, “because he not 
only break the Sabbath, but also called God his own Father, 
making himself equal with God.” Here the peculiar and em- 
phatic word is “own,” zarépa iStov éleye tov Geov, which ap- 
propriates to Christ the fatherhood of God in a sense which ac- 
tually opposes the possible claim of all others, and which as the 
Jews could well understand, makes Christ equal with God. No 


*De Decret. Syn. Nic. C., 20, quoted by Hefele, Councils to 325, p. 
287. 
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man could call God his own Father without blasphemy. Hence 
when the Jews brought Christ before Pilate they declared that 
“He ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” 
(John 19: 7). This to the Jews was the one unpardonable of- 
fence. It implied with them that Christ set up the claim of 
being God. This their rigid monotheism declared blasphemy. 
(Matt. 26 : 63-65). Again: He is asked at his trial by the 
high priest: “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? 
And Jesus said, | am.” (Mark 14:61). Here in a way that 
implies the highest reverence for God the high priest meant to 
ask Christ if he was the Son of God; for only the true God can 
be called “The Blessed.” Christ now on trial for his life, an- 
swers “Iam.” This again they declare to be blasphemy. 

(2). The Scriptures distinctly call Christ God, which is the 
name given to the only true God. In Deut. 32 : 39, it is said: 
“See now that I, even I, am he. And there is no god with me;” 
and in Hosea 14: 4, “I am the Lord thy God from the land of 
Egypt; and thou shalt know no God but me, and beside me 
there is no Saviour.” In the Hebrew the word for God in both 
of these passages is ory. In the Septuagint this word is 
represented in these passages and elsewhere by @é03. This 
Elohim or Zheos is the God of Israel, the true and everlasting 
God who created heaven and earth. In the New Testament the 
name God (405) is applied to Christ in the most absolute sense, 
and directly in connection with the work of creation. John, 
1: 1, 2, 3, declares that the Logos, that is, Christ was God, and 
that through him all things came into being, which according 
to the natural force of the words means and must mean that 
Christ existed as God before the event of which John is about 
to speak, viz., his becoming flesh. He was God, existed as God. 
Then he became flesh (oapé.) 

In John 1 : 18, according to a text supported by the best an- 
cient codices, numerous ancient versions and many fathers, and 
adopted by Westcott and Hort, and others, Christ is called “the 
only begotten God,” sovoyorvns Géos, which clearly implies 
that he is one that is both begotten and is God. Or should the 
reading of the Zextus Receptus, “only begotten Son,” be retained, 
we still have Christ distinguished above all creatures by being 
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God's “only begotten Son,” which according to Jewish concep- 
tion, accords to him divinity and equality with God. 

In Acts 20 : 28, we read, “The Church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.’ Here God (@¢0s) must refer to 
Christ, since God the Father, having never become incarnate, 
cou!d not shed his blood. 

In Romans 9: 5, Paul says: “Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed forever.” Besides affirming the true and proper 
deity of Christ by calling him God, this passage also asserts his 
pre-existence, his superiority to all creatures and his eternal 
blessedness, very significantly using the word évAoynros, which 
the high priest, as above noted, applied to the one only true God, 

(3). The name Lorp (Jehovah) is applied to Christ. In 
the Old Testament the God of Israel would be known among 
his people as JEHOvAH. Ex. 3: 14-16; 6:3: This is God's 
covenant incommunicable name, which he will not share with 
another. According to Gesenius it “designates God as efernal, 
immutable, who will never be other than the same.” In Jere- 
miah 23 : 5, 6, we read that Jehovah will raise up a righteous 
Branch unto David, and a King shall reign and prosper, and ex- 
ecute justice and judgment in the land, and his name shall be 
called the Lorp (Jehovah) our righteousness. In Hosea, 1 : 7, 
we hear God say: “I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, 
and will save them by the Lorp their God,” JeEHovan Elohim, 
the strongest combination in the Hebrew Scriptures used to de- 
signate the one absolute God. But now inasmuch as this Lorp 
is introduced to us as a Branch of David, as a King who should 
reign in the earth, as the Saviour of Judah, it is certain that in 
these texts Jesus Christ is meant, for in the New Testament he 
is called the Son of David, proclaims himself King, and declares 
that he is Judah’s Saviour, Hence it follows that this Branch 
of David, this King, this Saviour, that is, this Jesus Christ, the 
Logos, who is named JEHOVAH (the essential name of God) and 
JeHovan Elohim, must himself be the essential God, which is 
sustained by Christ’s own declaration: “Before Abraham was, 
I am,” John 8: 58—in which he not only claims existence prior 
to that of Abraham-——before Abraham was born, or came into 
existence, | AmM—but asserts being or existence as his distin- 
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guishing characteristic. (Compare Exodus, 3: 14, 15, where 
God calls himself I AM, and declares that this is his name for- 
ever, his memorial to all generations.) 

In the New Testament the name Lord is applied to Christ in 
the fullest and highest sense: “For there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Saviour which is Christ the Lord,” 
Luke 2: 11. This is the message of the angel when directing 
the shepherds to seek the Saviour of Judah, of whom Malachi, 
3: 1, said: “The Lord whom you seek shall suddenly come to 
his temple; even the messenger of the covenant whom ye de- 
light in’—a passage which Christ directly applies to himself: 
That is, Christ by the clearest implication appropriates to him- 
self the essential name Jehovah. Also he is called, “one Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor. 8:6; “The Lord from heaven,” 1 Cor. 
15:47; “The Lord of glory, 2 Cor.2:8; “The Lord of Lords,” 
Rev. 17: 14. Reference also is made to Christ when it is said: 
“Lydia * * whose heart the Lord opened,” Acts 16: 14; 
“The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God,’’ 2 Thess. 
3: ¢. 

2. Divine attributes are ascribed to Christ. 

(a). Eternity. He was in the beginning, John 1 : 1, which, 
taken in connection with his creation of all things, as clearly 
implies the eternity of the Logos as the first verse of Genesis 
implies the eternity of God (Elohim). In the high-priestly 
prayer for his disciples, Christ says: “O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was,” John 17: 5. Paul declares: “He is be- 
fore all things,” Col. 1: 17. He who is before all time and all 
things must be eternal. 

(4). Omniscience. Both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, this attribute is ascribed only to God. In the New Testa- 
ment it is shown to belong to Christ. Peter says: “Lord, thou 
knowest all things.” (John 21:17). He knows what is in man. 
“He knew all men, and because he needed not that any one 
should bear witness concerning man; for he himself knew what 
was in man.” (John 2: 24, 25). He is able to discern the 
thoughts of men. (Matt.9: 4). He brings to light the hidden 
things of God. (1 Cor. 4:5). He searches the reins and hearts 
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of men. (Rev. 2: 23). He predicted to his disciples the per- 
sections which he should suffer. (Matt. 10: 17,18; John 16: 2), 
He told the denial of Peter with minute and circumstantial ac- 
curacy. (Matt. 26 : 31, 34). Such knowledge as is implied in 
all these declarations cannot be predicated of a finite intelligence. 

(c). Ommnipresence. He himself says: «Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” (Matt. 18:20). And again: “Lo, | am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. 28: 20). Of his 
power to fulfill these promises, and of their actual fulfillment, 
Christ gave abundant proof after his resurrection, both by his 
numerous appearances before his ascension, and by his presence 
at the stoning of Stephen and at the conversion of Paul. Also 
while sojourning bodily with his disciples before his crucifixion, 
he spoke of himself as being in heaven, thus showing that he 
is essentially independent of the limitations of space. 

3. Divine Works. 

(a). Creation. After John has declared the pre-existence of the 
Logos, and has called him God, he declares: “All things were made 
by him; and without him was not anything made that hath been 
made.” (1:3). Strictly rendered this passage would read: 
“All things came into existence by him; and apart from him, 
there hath not anything come into existence which hath come 
into existence.” And if it be objected that d:a@ with the geni- 
tive may be the instrumental cause, and therefore may imply 
that the Logos was only the agent of God in the creation of all 
things, it can be answered that it also is used to denote efficient 
cause, as at Rom. 11 : 36, where it is said of God: “Of him, 
and through him (62 avtobd) and unto him, are all things.” 
That is, the one passage as directly attributes the existence of 
all things to the Logos as the other does to God. That is, in 
the most absolute sense the Logos is declared to be the author 
of the existence of all things, and as such is distinguished from 
all things which came into existence, which indeed is even 
clearly implied by the difference of the predicates: Ev apyij 
nv 0 hoyos: mavta éyévErTo. 

In the opening verses of the epistle to the Hebrews the Son 
is especially contrasted with the angels. Then in the tenth verse 
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it is said: “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tion of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hangs,” 
which when compared with Colossians 1 : 15—-17—“Whao is the 
image of the invisible God, the first born of all creation ; for in 
him were all things created, in the heavens and upon earth, 
things visible and things invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers; all things have been cre- 
ated through him (di avrod), and unto him’”’—shows that crea- 
tion in its widest sense owes its existence to Christ, which is 
precisely what is affirmed of the thrice holy Lord God, the Al- 
mighty. ‘Thou didst create all things, and because of thy will 
they were, and were created.” (Rev.4: 10). That is, the 
Scriptures ascribe creation to Christ in the same sense in which 
they ascribe it to the Father, and generally by the same words 
and forms of expression. 

(4). Preservation. The Bible does not represent the universe as 
standing or subsisting by itself. Christ is said to “uphold all things 
by the word of his power,” Heb. 1:3. Paul declares that “Christ 
is before all things, and in him all things consist,” Col. 1: 17, which 
means that by Christ all things cohere or are held together in 
their proper relations, so that without him all things would fall 
asunder. This now is a work of omnipotence, and by the very 
terms of the statement of it, it excludes the idea that this work 
is performed by a creature, for every creature is included in “all 
things,” and Christ is before all things (po mavtov), and all 
things (ra@ zavra) in him consist. 

Summing up now the evidence for the divinity of the Word, 
the Son of God, we find (a) that such names are given him as 
are given alone to the one true divine essence, even the name 
which God especially appoints for himself; (4) that such attri- 
butes are ascribed to him as cannot possibly be claimed for any 
creature; (c) that such works are performed by him as cannot 
be performed by a creature. The conclusion therefore is that 
our confessors were fully justified in calling the Word, the Son 
of God, “true God.” But they also declare 

2. That this same Word or Son of God, “took unto him 
man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin’ Mary, so that 
there are two natures, the Divine and the human.” 
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This brings before us the great mystery of godliness: “He 
who was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached among the nations, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory,” 1 Tim. 3:16. Here, viz., in the Incar- 
nation comes out a distinguishing feature of the Lutheran Christ- 
ology. The ancient Christology of the fathers did by no means 
ignore the true and proper humanity of Christ; nevertheless it 
overshadowed it by the divinity of Christ; and by locating it in 
heaven afar off and adoring it as the Resurrection and Eternal 
Hope, treated it as an abstraction rather than as a living factor 
in the economy of redemption. This feature of the early Christ- 
ology is seen in the ancient creeds and liturgical services of the 
Church, and in the sermons and expositions of the fathers, and: 
is due doubtless to the fondness of the oriental and Greek mind 
for theistic contemplation and speculation, and to the fact that 
the chief ancient heresies arose against the divinity of Christ. 

The thinkers and teachers of the Middle Ages were engaged 
in philosophical disquisition rather than in theological exposi- 
tion; at least their philosophy being rational rather than empir- 
ical they approached every theological subject with an @ priort 
conception. Starting with the idea of the unity of the divine 
essence and seeking to adjust every thing to that idea, they 
were incapable of proper trinitarian contemplation. Conse- 
quently they were so intent on exalting the divinity of Christ 
and in identifying him with the one divine essence, that they 
lost sight of the real humanity of Christ and of its significance 
in the economy of redemption, except perhaps, as Dorner thinks, 
in the matter of the passion, for which indeed they virtually 
substitute the worship of the virgin. John Scotus Erigena be- 
ing pantheistic, could of course find no proper place for the in- 
carnation and the assumption of a human nature in the strict 
and historical sense of the phrase. Hence when Christ assumed 
human nature, he assumed the whole creation, he passed by no 
individual creature. In him humanity became God. “And for 
himself, the Head of the Church reserved this distinctive pecu 
liarity—that his humanity was not merely made partaker of 
deity, or deified, but was made very deity (verum etiam ipsa 

Vor. XIX. No. 3. 48 
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Deitas fieret). In him alone was humanity conjoined with God- 
head in unity of substance.”* This of course puts away the 
possibility of atonement in any proper meaning of the word, 
and simply makes Christ the archetype or the principial of the 
return of entire humanity to God, and the beginning of human- 
ity’s adunition with God. 

Peter Lombard declares: “The divine nature did, it is true, 
assume the human, that is, united the human form with himself; 
but it did not admit it to full unity with itself and constitute it 
a part of its own distinctive individuality. The natures retained 
their individual characteristics, and therefore we cannot so much 
as say that the divine nature became man.”’} Here it will be 
seen that the principal effort is to save the unity of the divine 
essence. Christ united to himself only a “human form,” and 
even that human form remains destitute of personality. The 
Logos does not become man, or take to himself man’s nature. 
Further: According to the Master of Sentences, the personal- 
ity of Christ seems to have taken to itself a body and a soul 
only in relation to men, and not in relation to itself. This is 
essentially a theophany, and greatly relaxes, if it does not de- 
stroy the wxio personalis, and consequently denies that Christ is 
conscious to himself as a man. This of course makes the atone- 
ment dependent upon the human nature of Christ, for where 
there is no strict personal union between the two natures there 
can be no persona! participation of the divine nature in the suf- 
ferings and death on the Cross. 

Thomas Aquinas, whose Swmima Theologiae is still the chief 
text-book in Roman Catholic seminaries, differs in no important 
respect from the Lombard. Intent upon saving the unity of the 
divine essence, he allows that only the personality of the Son, 
not the divine nature, united itself with the human nature. 
“Consequently” says Dorner, “the divine essence, or the divine 
nature, remained unconnected with the incarnation.”¢ A divine 
person simply inserted itself in human nature, but did not im- 
part itself to that nature, that is, really the humanity of Christ 


*Dorner, Person of Ch., Div. II., Vol. I., p. 292. 
¢Dorner, Hist. Person of Ch., Div. II., Vol. I., p. 212. 
tHist. Doc. Person of Christ, Div. II., Vol. I., p. 231. 
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is without personality. All that the divine personality did for the 
human nature was to bestow created graces upon it, and thus ele- 
vate it. Dorner declares and proves that Thomas even tried to 
evade a true idea of the incarnation, and regarded it as only a 
“new thing relatively to men, or a new operation of God.” 
Humanity is simply a predicate of the Logos, and not his own 
possession. 

As regards the atonement Thomas adopted the principle of 
the Lombard, that Christ was Mediator not as God, but only as 
man. His mission was simply to unite the two extremes, God 
and man. This he did by means of the human nature, which 
was essentially different from God, and yet was greatly exalted 
in dignity and glory above men. “In this case again,” says 
Dorner, “therefore the humanity, as endowed with the grace of 
God, is Mediator, and not the God-manhood.”’* 

In striking contrast with these scholastic conceptions is Luth- 
er’s view of the human nature of Christ and the wo personals. 
He maintains the verity of the humanity of Christ in the fullest 
sense, and the reality and completeness of the wxio from the 
moment of the incarnation, so that the two natures of Christ, 
the divine and the human, are one person, not only in the sense 
that the human nature had personality, and that Christ was con- 
scious to himself of a human nature, but in the sense also that 
whatever was done by one nature was done by the person, and 
that neither nature acted without the conscious participation of 
the other. “It is deserving of prominence, as especially mer- 
itorious,” says Dorner, “that Luther did not, like the old Church 
Christologers, seek the union of the divine and human princi- 
pally in the province of the person, of the Ego, as if this were 
a vacant point—a method which always leads irresistibly either 
to the impersonality of the human nature or to a double person- 
ality, a double Ego. He rather looks entirely away from the 
Ego as a particular entity or substance which might have come 
into consideration ; what he concerns himself with is the union 
of the natures with their attributes, or in their living actuality, 
to which self-consciousness and will belong; he showed, how- 


*Person of Christ, Div. II., Vol. 1., pp. 335, 336. 
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ever, with regard to these natures, that they do not exclude one 
another, but have internal and mutual connection. The Ego he 
regards as an act or function of the nature,’’* or in Luther’s own 
words: “Although the two natures are distinct, yet there is one 
person, so that all that Christ does or suffers, God has actually 
done and suffered, although it happens to one nature, as when | 
speak of the wounded limb of a man, I say the man is wounded, 
although his soul or his whole body is not wounded.” + More- 
over, Luther’s idea was that the deeper we bring Christ into 
human nature the better. He truly partakes of our flesh and 
blood, with all their attributes, sin alone excepted. In the 
strongest and most expressive language, he maintains that 
Christ received in the womb of the Virgin everything that any 
other natural.child receives from its mother, sin excepted. The 
Virgin was compelled to bring him forth “of her own seed and 
natural blood.” Hence he did not pass through her as a phan- 
tom or a shadow, or as the sun passes through stained glass ; 
but he actually received essential human nature from her; and 
so emphatic is he in this conception that he even calls Christ a 
creature, but only in reference to his human nature, which, as 
Kostlin observes, cannot be objected to, if viewed 7x adstracto. 
But not only does Luther lay emphasis on the reality of the 
body and blood of Christ. He says expressly: “God the Son 
has received not a body only without a soul as certain heretics 
teach, but the soul, that is, a complete Manhood (Menschheit), a 
true seed or child, promised to Abraham and David, born a na- 
tural Son of Mary, in all points and qualities a true man just as 
I and others (Heb. 7); only that without sin, alone of the Vir- 
gin he came by the Holy Ghost. This man is true God, one 
eternal, undivided person composed of God and man, so that 
Mary, the Holy Virgin, is a real true mother, not only of the 
man Christ, as the Nestorians teach, but of the Son of God, as 
Luke says, 1 : 35, ‘That holy thing that shall be born of thee, 
shall be called the Son of the Highest’: That is, my Lord Jesus 
Christ is one only true natural Son of God and Mary, true God 


*Hist. Prot. Theol., I., pp. 201, 202. 
+See Kostlin’s Luther’s Theol., II., p. 392. 
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and true man.”* This Luther wrote in his Greater Confession . 
(1528), although as an expression of his views of the humanity 
of Christ, it is not first brought out in connection with the Sac- 
ramentarian controversy, for as Dorner observes, “Luther had 
made a very significant progress in Christology, and that very 
early, long before the dispute with Zwingli.”+ Already in the 
sermon of 1515 he declares: “The Word became flesh, but not 
in such a way as to desert himself, or as to be changed into 
flesh, but he assumed it and united himself with the flesh, by 
which union he may not only be said to have flesh but to be 
flesh.”’} 

But still more expressly does Luther bring out his views of 
the humanity of Christ in his exposition of Luke 2: 40: “‘And 
the Child grew, and waxed strong in Spirit, filled with wisdom : 
and the grace of God was upon him.’ Although he was always 
full of the Spirit and of grace, yet the Spirit did not always 
move him alike, but it moved him now this way, now that, as 
occasion occurred. So also the Spirit was in him from the be- 
ginning of his conception, Yet as his body grew and his rea- 
son increased naturally as in other men, so the Spirit descended 
into him deeper and deeper, and moved him the longer, the 
more, so that it is no jugglery when Luke says that he waxed 
strong in Spirit, but as.the words plainly sound, so in the sim- 
plest manner it occurred; so that truly, the older the bigger, 
the bigger the wiser, the wiser the stronger he became in Spirit 
and the fuller of reason. * * As all men increase naturally 
in body, reason, spirit and wisdom, so Christ increased in all 
these parts.’’§ In the year of the Augsburg Confession he wrote 
the following in which he gives to the humanity of Christ its 
soteriological application: «Ye have already heard that he calls 
himself the Son of Man. In this way he shows that he has in 
himself our true flesh and blood, which he received from the 
Virgin Mary. In this is eternal life. This is the article of justi- 
fication. The Holy Spirit means that we should learn, know, 
think of, hear, receive no other God than this God whose flesh 
and blood we fashion in our hearts. If thou wilt be saved, let 


*Erlangen Ed. 30: 364. tHist. Prot. Theol., I., p. 197. 
tVol. I., Lat. p. 54. §Erlangen Ed., 10: 318. 
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no God come to thee except the Son of man. In the flesh and 
blood shalt thou find him. There has he inclosed himself, there, 
there is he to be found, there is the Son of Man:’'* 

But as already intimated Luther's Christology is distinguished 
not more by the stress which he lays on the humanity of Christ, 
than by the very great emphasis with which he asserts the union 
of the two natures in the person of Christ. And it is just in 
this way that he gains a true Christology and chiefly opposes 
the false Christology of the Middle Ages, which robbed the 
humanity of Christ of its reality either by conversion, or by 
deification, whereby the God-Man practically ceased to exist. 
Also in the stress which he lays on the unio personalis, does 
Luther oppose the Christology of Zwingli, who emphasizes the 
reality of the two natures of Christ in the way of giving prom- 
inence to the distinction of the natures, rather than to their 
union, and actually locates the humanity of Christ circumscrip- 
tively and mathematically in heaven, and is careful to limit the 
sufferings of Christ to the human nature, rather than to attribute 
them to the person.t 

On the contrary hear Luther: “According to the Scriptures 
we say, that there are two natures in Christ, but only one and 
not two persons ; so that this person, God and man has suffered ; 
likewise the Son of God and the Son of man was crucified. If 
a fanatic shou!d say, God cannot be crucified, say thou, this per- 
son was crucified who is God and man. We should also say 
that Mary is not alone the mother of Christ according to his 
manhood, but she is also the mother of the Son of God, and 
her son is God and man. So speaks St. Paul to the Hebrews 
(chapter 6), and says that false Christians crucify again the Son 
of God and put him to shame. Likewise to the Corinthians: 
Had they known it they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory. Therefore can we say that this Child, born of Mary, 
who hung on her breast, or lay in her bosom, created heaven 
and earth. * * The person must not be separated, so that 
only the humanity should remain. God also must be there. 
For as Saint Hilary says: Christus passus est, requiescente 


*Erlangen Ed., 48: 7, 8. 
+Works, Vol. 4, pp. 48, 49, 52, et passin in Operibus. 
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Verbo. And if we do not hold that this person is God and 
man, who died on the cross, we must be condemned and lost.’’* 

These are some of “the grand and new perceptions,” “the 
_ new and great thoughts” } which Luther brought out in distinc- 
tion from the old Christology, and to which he assigned a pre- 
eminent place in the scheme of redemption. In distinction 
from Zwingli who emphasizes the natures in contrast with each 
other and assigns this work to one nature and that to the other,t 
Luther emphasizes the personal union and assigns all works to 
the person ; in distinction from the scholastics he maintains a 
perfect humanity of Christ, in flesh and blood and soul and 
spirit; in distinction from the ancients who confessed unmis- 
takably the proper humanity of Christ, but held it rather as a 
theory than as a working factor in the application of redemp- 
tion, Luther has identified the Son of God and the Son of Man 
in the work of procuring salvation. Or rather we may say, 
Luther gave a practical and fruitful turn to what the agcients 
held in theory as firmiy as he did, viz., the true humanity of 
Christ and the reality and permanence of the personal union. 
And that Luther introduced no new doctrines in Christology, 
but only attached grander conceptions to and made a more fruit- 
ful use of the old Christology, will readily appear from a com- 
parison of what we have quoted from him above, with the fol- 
lowing representative extracts from the ancients : 

Icnatius: “The Son of God * * was truly born of God 
and of the Virgin, truly took a body, truly ate and drank, was 
crucified and died in the time of Pontius Pilate; yea, truly, and 
not in seeming, was crucified and died ;’§ where especially we 
note the words, not in seeming, 07) do)oe, which were evi- 
dently used against the Docetae who maintained that the earthly 
body of Christ was not a real body but a phantom. 

IRENAEUS: “The Church, though scattered through the whole 
world, even to the ends of the earth, has received from the 
apostles the faith in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God who was 
made flesh for our salvation.’’|| 


*Erlangen Ed., 47 : 23. +Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., I., p. 202. 
tWorks 4, p. 48. §Epist. to the Trallians, C. 1. 
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TERTULLIAN: “The rule of faith is that whereby we believe 
that there is really one God and no other, but the Creator of the 
world, who produced all out of nothing by his Word sent forth 
first of all things. That Word is called his Son, who appeared 
in various ways to the patriarchs under the name of God, and 
was always heard in the prophets, and at last descended, through 
the Spirit and power of God the Father into the Virgin Mary, 
was made flesh of her womb and born of her, lived as Jesus 
Christ, then preached a new law and new promises of the king- 
dom, wrought miracles, was fastened tothe cross.”"* Origin de- 
clares it to be a part of the dogmatic teaching of the apostles that 
Jesus Christ took a body like ours, differing in this only that it 
was born of the Virgin and of the Holy Ghost. And since this 
Jesus Christ was born and suffered in truth, and not in appear- 
ance, he bore the death proper to all men and truly died.’’} 

This which represents the consentient teaching of the Fathers 
was embodied in the Nicene symbol in these words: “One 
Lord Jesus Christ * * who for us men and for our salvation 
came down and was made flesh having become man, who suf- 
fered.” And of the Nicene Fathers, Athanasius, times and in 
places without number, speaks of Christ's having “assumed hu- 
man flesh,” having become incarnate, having personally united 
to his spiritual and immortal nature, such a mortal and corrupt- 
ible body as ours. ‘Such therefore was his body, derived from 
the substance of a mortal woman the blessed Virgin. And no 
wonder that, having this body, he should have the properties 
and passions of it too, that he should have at least his share of 
the common portion of human nature, tears, and sorrow, and 
pain. Briefly then, did he shed the one and feel the smart of 
the other? It was the Son of man this anguish seized upon.” f 
Later still: Epiphanius confesses in his Creed (374): “One Lord 
Jesus Christ * * who for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down and was made flesh, that is, begotten perfectly of the holy 
ever- Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost, who became man, that is, 
assumed a perfect man, soul and body and mind and all that 


*De Praes. Haer., C. 1. 3. ¢De Prin. I. C. 4. 
tOrations Against the Arians, Vol. II., p. 127, Parker’s Trans. 
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belongs to man without sin.’’* It will thus appear that the an- 
cients gave no uncertain sound in regard to the truth of the hu- 
manity of Christ, and the reality of the incarnation of the Son 
of God. And now because of attacks made upon the doctrine 
of the incarnation and the truth of the humanity of Christ, the 
foregoing views of the fathers were embodied in the Chalce- 
donic Symbol of Oct. 22, 451, wherein Christ is declared to be 
“consubstantial with us according to his Manhood.”’+ Hence it 
thus becomes clear that not only in its general thesis, but even 
in its very words, in setting forth the perfect deity and the per- 
fect humanity of Christ, our Confession is in accord with the 
approved teachers of antiquity and with the authorized creeds. 
But it is also evident that our article, interpreted by the Christ- 
ology of Luther, which was fully matured by the year 1530, 
contains a simplicity and fullness, a richness, comprehensiveness 
and grandness of conception, never before realized in Christian 
thought.t And it is just this conception of the completeness 
and truth of the humanity of Christ, joined with that of the 
perfection of his divinity, that makes the Lutheran theology 
Christocentric. Christ is the new revelation of God. In him 
the Father pours out his heart, reveals his nature to us. He 
also is the centre of humanity. He unites humanity with him- 
self and elevates it by what he does and suffers. Hence it is 
that, because Christ is the centre, the Lutheran theology exalts 
believing man, and declares that he has gained more in Christ 
than he lost in Adam. And because of the new revelation 
which Christ makes of God, the Lutheran theology exalts the 
Fatherhood of God and his paternal love as over against the 
Calvinistic conception, which exalts the decree of God, and 
makes Christ the instrument of executing the unconditional di- 
vine purpose. And hence again: Because Christ is the centre, 
according to the Lutheran theology the believer is elected in 
Christ, as over against Calvinism, according to which a person 
is elected independently of Christ—a distinction which lays the 
foundation for the different ways in which the two confessions 


*Schaff, Creeds, II., p. 36. +Schaff, Creeds, II., p. 62. 
tSee Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., I., p. 197 et seq. 
VoL. XIX. No. 3. 49 
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regard the means of grace, the Lutheran receiving them as 
means and instruments by which Christ is brought to the heart; 
the Calvinist approaching them as signs and seals of grace al- 
ready conferred, and of an election already determined. 

But from the Fathers and Confessors we turn to seek con- 
firmation of this part of our article from the Holy Scriptures. 
Do these set forth Christ as a real, true and proper man? Here 
we pursue the method observed in the inquiry concerning the 
deity of our Lord. 

1. The names. 

a. Son of Man. “This phrase is employed in the Old Testa- 
ment as a circumlocution for san, with reference to his frailty 
as contrasted with God, Num. 23:19; Ps. 8:4; Job 15:6; 
35:8; and eighty-nine times in Ezekiel. It has also a Messianic 
meaning, Dan. 7 : {3 sq., to which our Lord referred in Matt. 
23: 30; 26:64. It was the title which Christ most frequently 
applied to himself; and there are but two instances in which it 
is applied to him by another, viz., by Stephen, Acts 7 : 56, and 
by John, Apoc. I : 13; 14: 14; and when acquiescing in the 
title ‘Son of God,’ addressed to himself, he sometimes immedi- 
ately after substitutes ‘Son of Man,’ John 1 : 50, 52; Matt. 26: 
63, 64."* This phrase, which is employed about eighty times 
in the Gospels, is a Hebraism, in accordance with which the 
thing in question is set forth in an ideal or preeminent sense. 
Son of man means the true, perfect, absolute man,—*the arche- 
typal man in whose presence distinction of race, interests of 
ages, types of civilization, degrees of mental culture are as noth- 
ing.” 

b. “Seed of Abraham,” Heb. 2: 11, which especially marks 
his human nature, because it is used in contrast with angels. 

c. “Son of David,” used seven times in Matthew, three times 
in Mark, three times in Luke. This word Son (#203) shows his 
descent from David. He is the root and offspring of David, 
Rev. 22 : 16; the righteous branch of David, Jer. 23 : 5. 

2. Human Accidents and Parts. 

a. He had a human mother and a human birth, Matt. 1: 23, 
24. In the Gospel of Matthew his descent is traced down from 


*Vincent, Word Studies in N. T., p. 312. tLiddon. 
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Abraham. In the Gospel of Luke it is traced up from Joseph 
to Adam. 

6. Human body. “Behold my hands and my feet, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have,” Luke 24:39. “In 
as much then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same,” Heb. 2: 14. 
Flesh and blood and bones are the constituents of body. These 
Christ has in common with the children of Abraham, and in 
contradistinction to a Spirit. Christ spoke of the anointing of 
his body, Mark 14:8; of the destruction of his body. And 
we are told that the body of Jesus Christ was offered in sacri- 
fice, Heb. 10: 10. 

c. A soul (svyn) which is the seat of the feelings, desires 
and affections. Christ says: “My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death,” Matt. 26: 28. Again: “Now is my soul 
troubled,” John 12 : 27. 

d. A Spirit (avévua) which is the rational part of man, as 
that which thinks and knows and also feels. Christ sighed in 
the spirit, Mark 8:12; he rejoiced in spirit, 10: 12; he was 
troubled in spirit, John 13 : 21; he waxed strong in spirit, Luke 
1: 80; he commended his spirit to God, Luke 23: 46. But 
these three, body, soul and spirit, constitute the tripartite nature 
of man, 1 Thess. 5 : 23. 

e. Growth, Affections and Passions. Christ grew like other 
children, Luke 2 : 52; suffered hunger, Luke 4: 2; was weary, 
John 4: 6; felt pain, Luke 22:44; was wounded and lacer- 
ated, John 20: 27; was angry and grieved, Mark 3:5. These 
changes and affections Christ is represented as having just as 
other men. But he could not have had these changes and af- 
fections without having that nature to which they are peculiar, 
that is, a human nature. 

J. Human works and actions, “as knowing, willing, choosing, 
teaching, eating, drinking, walking, resting.”” These and many 
other evidences that might be adduced prove that Christ was 
true and natural man. The form by which the ancient Church 
expressed the doctrine of the true and perfect humanity of 
Christ was: Begotten by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary ; 
or begotten by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, 
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wherein the phrase, x 773 Mapias mapOévov, ex Virgine Ma- 
ria, was meant to declare that Christ derived his human sub- 
stance from the substance of the Virgin. The same thing is 
expressed in our article: “The Son of God took upon him 
man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary, so that 
there are two natures, the divine and the human, in the unity of 
person inseparably joined, one Christ, true God and true man.” 

3. The Union of the Two Natures. 

The union of the two natures of Christ in one person is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church. Because 
we have in Christ a perfect divine nature and a perfect human 
nature, we do not therefore have two Christs, one human and 
one divine, but one Christ, both divine and human, the natures 
inseparably united in the unity of person. 

The teaching of the ancient Church on this subject of the 
personal union found symbolic expression at Chalcedon in the 
year 451: “One and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, 
to be acknowledged in two natures, incon/usedly, unchangeably, 
indivisibly, inseparably ; the distinction of natures being by no 
means taken away by the union, but rather the property of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring in one person and one 
substance, not parted or divided into two persor, but one and 
the same Son and Only-begotten God the Word, the Lord Jesus 
Christ; as the prophets from the beginning [have declared] 
concerning him, and the Lord Jesus Christ himself has taught 
us, and the creed of the holy Fathers has handed down to us.’’* 

According to this symbol, and according to our article of the 
Augsburg Confession, the elements here united are the natures, 
which in the Greek are expressed by guoezs and in the Latin 
by xaturae. The same identical things are also expressed in 
the ancient Greek Christology by ovova and in the Latin both 
of ancient and Reformation times by swds‘antia. Ovoia, ac- 
cording to the philosophers, denotes that which is fer se com- 
mon to all the individuals of the same species, and comprehends 
the total essential perfection of the individuals. Basil and Ath- 
anasius define it as a thing which subsists fer se, and which does 


*Schaff, Creeds, II., p. 62. 
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not need another thing in order to constitute it.* Smdstantia is 
the Latin ecclesiastical term for the same thing. @vors, which 
exactly corresponds to Natura, is thus defined by Aristotle: 
“‘Puois is the beginning and cause of motion and rest in that 
which is primarily and not by accident.’”’ Gregory Nazianzen 
says: “It is mvous that any one is such or such.” Athanasius 
says: “It is called gwvous, because it exists and is.” And na- 
tura is thus defined by Chemnitz, who follows Damascenus: 
“Essence or substance or nature is that which of itself is com- 
mon to many individuals of the same species and which em- 
braces the total essential perfection of each one of them.”’t 
It may be defined more comprehensively as that which is the 
cause of phenomena. The divine nature is the cause of the 
divine phenomena. The human nature is that which is the 
cause of human phenomena. Now we are so constituted as to 
apprehend phenomena and to believe in natures and essences. 
We apprehend phenomena by our senses. We cannot escape 
the belief that where there is manifestation, there must be some- 
thing that acts, as manifestation cannot arise from non-being. 
Further: We are so constituted as to believe that back of all 
manifestation there must be an afpropriate nature. Divine 
manifestation necessitates in us the thought of a divine nature. 
Human manifestation necessitates the predication of a human 
nature. We cannot escape this category of thought. So like- 
wise with attributes. They inhere in their own peculiar natures, 
the divine in the divine nature, the human in the human nature. 
Hence when we read in the Holy Scriptures that Christ is eter- 
nal, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, that he is God over 
all, the Creator of all, the Governor of all, we cannot but con- 
clude that he is God. Likewise when we read that he was born, 
that he increased in wisdom and stature, that he ate, drank, 
slept, suffered, died, we cannot withhold the conclusion, that he 
is man, because he did and suffered these things in common 
with all men, that is, he has in him that which is common to 
every individual of the human species. This doctrine the 
Fathers embodied in the formula: “Christ is not @AAos nai 
a\\os (one person and another person) but aAo wai ado (one 


*See Suicer. ¢De Duab. Nat. Christi, Cap. I. 
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substance and another substance).”” This formula is based on 
the clear teaching of the divine word, that the attributes, acts 
and sufferings of this one substance and another substance, are 
predicated of one person of distinct and undivided conscious- 
ness. In other words that the natures, the divine and the hu- 
man, exist in unity of person, or that the two natures are united 
by one personality, which according to the terms of our article, 
is the personality of the Logos, because it is said that the Logos 
assumed a human nature, not a human person, in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin Mary. This is called the hypostatic union, 
or the union of the two natures in the one person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, true God and true man. 

4. The Hypostatic Union. 

Suicer defines ‘I'ooraois as a person, that is, a primary swd- 
sistence, intelligent, incommunicable, not a part of another nor 
sustained by another. Athanasius distinguishes between muois 
and vzooracis thus: “Should any one ask: How many na- 
tures do you confess in Christ, reply: Two, but only one hy- 
postasis, for Christ has two immutable and perfect natures, deity 
and humanity in one hypostasis, perfect God and perfect man.”’* 
John of Damascus says: “We confess two natures, the divine 
and the human, joined together and hypostatically united, but 
only one hypostasis, perfect and composed of two natures.’’+ 
That this is the teaching of our article is shown by the fact that 
both Luther and Melanchthon in their private writings profess 
to use the word /y/ostasis as it was used by the ancient ecclesi- 
astical writers, the equivalent of persona, id est, substantia indi- 
vidua, intelligens et incommunicabilis, Moreover, times almost 
without number does Luther in the same sentence call Christ 
eternal, proper God and true proper natural man; in him is God 
and man, one person and he very God; in him is true Godhead 
and true manhood 47x Ding; “in his person is the highest om- 
nipotence and the greatest weakness.” And repeatedly does 
Melanchthon use the propositions: God is man; the Word is 
man; Christ is man; Christ is God; “God is born of a Virgin, 
suffered, because this person in whom by the personal union the 
divine is united to the human nature, is born, crucified.” 


*Suicer. tSuicer. 
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According to the uniform opinion of the orthodox teachers 
of the Church, this hypostatic union took place at the moment 
of Christ’s conception in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and not 
after he was born or had grown to man’s estate. Christ des- 
cended into the womb of the Virgin, and there by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost united himself with human flesh and blood 
and bones, soul and spirit, so that the holy thing born of her, 
the Son of the Highest, is God-man, and she herself is the 
mother of God, Seoroxos, Deipara. Thus the divine personality 
takes the place not of the human soul, nor of the human spirit, 
but of the human personality, that is, there is no human person- 
ality in Christ, for as Melanchthon says, the hypostasis of Christ 
is divine, but there is in him a human nature and a divine na- 
ture, which so interpenetrate and inhabit each other that what- 
ever is done by either nature is attributed not to that nature ‘in 
the abstract, but to the person in the concrete. Consequently 
it can truly be said that God is man, and man is God, that God 
suffered and died; not that the human nature has become di- 
vine either by deification or absorption, or that the divine na- 
ture has parted with its identity, or that the accidents of suffer- 
ing and death, can be predicated of the divine nature, but in the 
sense that what belongs to or happens to either nature, belongs 
to or happens to the Person, who is 7eanthropos, just as when 
we say that Paul was beaten at Philippi, and died at Rome, we 
do not assign these accidents to his body, but to the person 
whom we call Paul, and who has united in one person two sub- 
stances so different both in essence and attributes as soul and 
body. And this union of body and soul in one human person- 
ality is still the best illustration of the union of deity and hu- 
manity in the theanthropic personality, though both the ancients 
and the Reformers used the simile of iron and fire in red-hot 
iron, which are inseparably united in one mass, and which act 
in conjunction with each other, though each retains its own es 
sence and attributes. 

But more important than illustrations and the definitions of 
the ancients is the testimony of the word of God. What saith 
the Scripture ? 

a. There is no intimation of a two-fold personality in Christ. 
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The Son of Man never addresses the Son of God as the Father 
addresses the Son. The Son of God never sends the Son of 
Man, as the Father sends the Son. 

6. Both natures are spoken of in connection with one per- 
sonality. The Virgin's first born Son, Matt. 1 : 25, is Emman- 
uel, the Son of the Highest, Luke 1: 32. The Logos became 
flesh, John 1 : 14, where the terms of the union are Logos and 
flesh. The Logos has personality; the flesh is anhypostatic. 
The union is expressed by decame. But that only one person is 
meant, and that the same person who had become flesh, is 
shown by what follows: “And dwelt among us.” It was the 
Logos, who had assumed flesh that dwelt among men. The 
same thought is expressed in Hebrews, 2: 14, 16, where it is 
declared that he partook of flesh and blood, and laid hold of the 
seed of Abraham. In Romans, | : 3, he is called the Son of 
God born of the seed of David according to the flesh. That is, 
deity and humanity are predicated of the same person. In 
Matthew, 16 : 14, Christ calls himself the Son of Man. In verse 
16 Peter calls him the Son of God. 

c. Christ affirms his personality in contradistinction to the 
personality of man and God. “Before Abraham was Iam.” “I 
and my Father are one.” “O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own sétlf, with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was,” John, 17:5. And throughout the entire sev- 
enteenth chapter of John’s Gospel, Jesus, who spoke in the 
hearing of his disciples, who “lifted up his eyes to heaven,” that 
is, who had bodily parts, and who also calls himself the Son of 
God, again and again uses the pronouns / and me. Also his 
disciples who heard and saw and handled him, and call him the 
Word of life, 1 John 1: 1, address him as 7hov, and apply to 
him the other personal pronouns. 

A duality of personage or a separation of natures no where 
appears in the sacred record. On the contrary, the Person who 
is addressed as “Thou art not yet fifty years old,” John 8 : 57, 
is the same Person of whom it is said: “Thou Lord in the be- 
ginning hast laid the foundations of the earth; and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands,” Heb. 1 : 10. 

Thus the Scriptures establish beyond a doubt that which our 
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article teaches, viz., that the two natures in Christ “are insepar- 
ably united into the unity of person, one Christ, true God, and 
true man.” 

Out of the personal union of the two natures of Christ arose 
the doctrine of the Communicatio Idiomatum. But as this is 
not alluded to in our article, and as it is certain that neither 
Luther nor Melanchthon treated the Communicatio until years 
after the day of Augsburg, and as the doctrine of the Comsmun- 
icatio [diomatum belongs more especially to the theology of the 
Form of Concord, the whole subject is purposely passed by as 
scarcely pertinent to this discussion. Far more important is it 
to hear what the article affirms of this “true God and true man, 
viz., that he “truly suffered, was crucified, died and was buried.” 

The word “truly” which here qualifies alike all the predicates 
that follow, was used, doubtless, in opposition to the ancient 
Docetae, who denied the reality of the suffering, crucifixion, 
death and burial of the Lord Jesus Christ. But for the reality 
of these predicates we have only to refer to the closing chapters 
of the four Gospels, and to the innumerable references based 
thereon in the epistles and in Revelation. 

a. In the Garden of Gethsemane Christ's soul was in an ag- 
ony, Luke 22: 44, and his soul was exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death, Matt. 26: 38. These passages alone are sufficient 
to affirm the reality of the suffering of Christ. But besides 
these it is expressly said in the epistles that Christ suffered: 
Heb. 13: 12; 1 Pet. 2:21; 3:18; 4:1. 

6. Christ’s enemies cried, “Crucify, crucify him, Luke 23: 21 
Pilate said: “Take him yourselves and crucify him,” John 19: 6. 
«And Pilate delivered him to them to be crucified,” John 19 : 16. 
“And they crucified him,” John 19:18. “They crucified the 
Lord of glory,” 1 Cor. 2:8. The Jews were charged to their 
faces with having crucified and slain Christ, Acts 2 : 36; 3:15; 
and Christ crucified was a principal theme of apostolic preach- 
ing, 1 Cor. 2: 2. 

c. On the cross Jesus said: “It is finished; and he bowed 
his head and gave up his Spirit,” John 19 : 30. John who was 
present and saw and heard this, “bare witness, and his witness 

Vor. XIX. No. 3. 50 
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is true,” John 19: 35. He is officially pronounced dead by the 
centurion, Luke 15: 44, 45. Paul says, “It is Christ that died,” 
Rom. 8 : 34. 

ad. Joseph of Aramathea “went to Pilate and asked for the 
body of Jesus. And he took it down and wrapped it in a linen 
cloth and laid him in a tomb that was hewn in stone,” Luke 23 

2, 53, “and he rolled a stone against the door of the tomb,” 
Matt. 15 : 46. “Christ died for our sins * * and was bur- 
ied,” 1 Cor. 15 : 3, 4. 

It will thus be seen that the predications which our article 
makes of the “true God and true man,” are taken literally and 
verbally from the word of God. They affirm that the one per- 
son Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the.Son of Mary, true God 
and true man, suffered, died, and was buried. And what they 
mean by all this is made clear in Luther’s discussion in the 
Larger Confession: “All the operations, the words, the suffer- 
ings, and whatever Christ does, he acts, he speaks, he works, he 
suffers, as the true Son of God, and it is correctly said, ‘The 
Son of God died for us,’ and if dame reason should say, ‘Yes, 
the Godhead cannot suffer and die,’ you should answer, ‘This is 
true; but the Godhead and the humanity in Christ are united 
in one person; and hence the Scriptures, in consequence of this 
personal union, attribute to the Godhead also, whatever they 
attribute to the humanity, and vice versa.’ And in reality it is 
so. For in truth you must argue in this way: ‘The person 
(meaning Christ) suffers, dies. Now the person in reality is God. 
Hence it is correctly said that the Son of God suffers. For al- 
though the one part, so to speak, the Godhead, does not suffer, 
yet the person, however, which is God, does suffer, in the other 
part, the humanity.’’* 

We pass now to 


ll. THE WORK OF CHRIST. 
The article declares that the “one Christ, true God and true 
man, born of the Virgin Mary, truly suffered, was crucified, 


died and was buried, that he might reconcile the Father unto 
us, and might be a sacrifice not only for original sin, but also for 


*Luther on the Sacraments, p. 209 et seq. 
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all the actual sins of men.” This brings before us two closely 
related thoughts, viz. : 

1. The Reconciliation of the Father. 

2. The Sacrifice for Sins 

In this part of the article we detect phraseology which is 
especially prominent in Melanchthon, and which brings into 
prominence his views of the atonement, viz., that it depends 
mainly on the passive obedience of Christ, whereas Luther 
places relatively the chief stress on the active obedience, though 
by no means ignoring the passive part of the work. His con- 
ception is that Christ reconciles the Father to us, and saves us 
from sin by everything connected with his earthly life, viz., his 
incarnation, fulfilment of the law, descent into Hades (later), 
resurrection and ascension, although as will hereafter appear, he 
has much to say of the blood and suffering of Christ. 

1. The Reconciliation of the Father. 

This implies that the Father is alienated—that the stream of 
his goodness and love has been turned away from us. That 
such is the case is, alas! too true. Sin which is discussed in 
the second article of our confession has made a separation be- 
tween man and God. The Bible bears witness to this on almost 
every page. After the transgression of the first prohibitory 
command, God cursed the earth for man’s sake, doomed him to 
a life of sorrow and drove him out of the Garden of Eden. 
Transgression is sin. Hence sin is the cause of this seemingly 
harsh conduct of God. A little farther on in the history of the 
race, we are told that God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thought of 
his heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart,”’ Gen. 6:5, 6. Then God resolved: “I will destroy them 
from the earth,’ Gen. 6:13. Thus it will appear that sin is 
that abominable thing which God hates. In essence it is that 
lawlessness and moral disorder which are hostile to the perfectly 
orderly and ethical nature of God, and subversive of his pur- 
pose. Hence he stands arrayed against it. When it appears 
in a concrete form, it vitiates the creature, and renders him unfit 
to be a subject of the divine paternal favor. That is, sin alters 
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God’s relations to any creature in which it is found, from those 
of a father to those of a judge, a punisher of transgression. 
And this is the attitude which the Bible represents God as hoid- 
ing to every transgressor in particular, and to the whole human 
family as corrupted and guilty by sin. Hence accepting the 
Bible as the expression of God's relations to man, we are not 
warranted in setting up our a friori conceptions of a God of 
love, or in saying that a God of love needs no reconciliation. 
Much rather should we consider that in all perfect character love 
and perfect justice unite in the formation of infinitely perfect 
ethical character—of a character which lays justice to the line 
and righteousness to the plummet. In the following words of 
inspiration these seemingly antagonistic elements of character 
are harmonized: “All things are of God, who reconciled us to 
himself through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation: to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses,’’ 2 Cor. 
5:18, 19. Again: “Being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Jesus Christ: whom God set forth /o 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to show his right- 
eousness, because of the passing over of sins done aforetime,” 
Rom. 3: 24, 25. See also John 3:16. God’s love prompts him 
to offer reconciliation to himself, but his justice requires the 
blood of his own Son as a propitiation and a basis for reconcil- 
iation. And it is only after the Son had “offered up himself,” 
Heb. 7 : 12, that “he is able to save to the uttermost them that 
draw near to God through him, seeing that he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them,’ Heb. 7:25. That is, Christ 
makes intercession for us and reconciles us to God on the 
ground that he suffered, was crucified, died, was buried, and 
thus made himself a propitiation for our sins. He satisfies the 
justice of God and becomes the way by which we may draw 
nigh to God, in that as Luther says: “On account of his obedi- 
ence, devotion, holiness, we may be sure that God will be gra- 
cious to us. He has satisfied the law—the will of God, Ps. 40 : 
8,9. By his satisfaction of this will we are sanctified, Heb. 10: 
10. By his obedience we are righteous, Rom. 5: 19. He has 
satisfied the law that we might not be condemned by that whose 
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demands we could not satisfy. * * He has fulfilled the law 
which we were under obligation to fulfill. If now we are asked 
before God, whether we have loved God, and have fulfilled the 
law, he steps in and says, ‘Yea, Father, I have done it, that they 
might have the benefit, because they believe in me.’""* This is 
a happy blending of the active and passive obedience of Christ, 
by which God reconciles the world to himself, not imputing unto 
men their trespasses. God now forgives sin and becomes the 
justifier of them that believe in Jesus, who, as our Confession 
says in the twenty-first article, is “the only Reconciler, Media- 
tor, appointed between God and man, t Tim. 2: 5, who is the 
only Saviour, High Priest, Propitiator and Intercessor before 
God, Rom. 3: 25; 8:34. Part of Christ’s mediatorial work, 
and that the larger part, is to reconcile God unto us, and this 
work never ceases. In heaven he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us to the end that by virtue of his merit we may attain 
spiritual life and eternal salvation. In a sense because of the 
all-atoning excellence of his obedience and suffering, and be- 
cause of God's will to save all men, this intercession extends to 
all, but believers in particular constitute the special object of 
Christ’s intercession and reconciliation, as he says in John 17 : 
6: “I pray not for the world, but for those whom thou hast 
given me.” But not only has God been alienated from man ; 
man has been alienated from God. The carnal mind is enmity 
against God. It is not reconciled, nor indeed can be, Rom. 
8:7. There is no natural love of God in the heart of man. 
He does not like to retain God in his thoughts. He has no de- 
sire to obey the law of God. He looks upon God as a severe 
judge, and naturally hates a God who lays judgment to the line 
and righteousness to the plummet. But Christ hath slain the 
enmity by his own body on the cross, for it was the Father's 
good pleasure through him to reconcile all things unto himself, 
having made peace through his cross; through him, whether 
things upon earth, or things in the heavens. And you being in 
time past aliénated and enemies in your mind in your evil works, 
yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh through 
death, to present you holy and without blemish and irreprovable 


*Kostlin’s Luther’s Theologie, pp. 404, 405. 
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before him,” Col. 1 : 20-23. And that this phase of reconcilia- 
tion is not excluded from the theology of the confession is ev- 
ident. Melanchthon in his notes on Colossians (1527) says of 
the verses quoted above: “That the human family may again 
be united to God the Head, a Mediator is appointed, who is the 
Head of the Church, who joins us to God. Thus in heaven 
and in earth, the alienation is healed. So afterwards it is said: 
Making peace in heaven and earth between God and man."* 
Also Luther says: “Christ suffered for the payment of our sins, 
to reconcile us to God, and to save us through faith in him as 
our Lord and Saviour.” 

But the second object of Christ’s suffering, crucifixion, death 
and éurial, according to our Confession, is that he “might be a 
sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for all the actual 
sins of men.”’ 

This introduces Christ, 

2. As the Sacrifice for Sins. 

The theology of Melanchthon, who lays the chief stress on 
the passive obedience of Christ, comes into prominence at this 
point. In his Commentary on Colossians I : 22 (1527), he says: 
“By blood, by death, by the body of Christ, that he may bring 
and present you holy, umblamable, irreprovable before him. 
These words stand opposed to the error of the papists who im- 
agine that men merit the remission of sins on account of dis- 
cipline, and that they are justified by their own fulfilling of the 
law. On the contrary Paul affirms that we are reconciled by the 
blood and death, that is, the complete obedience of the Son of 
God. There is added also from other passages the word freely, 
which expressly excludes our merit. Moreover, the order of the 
words shows what takes place in the justification of man before 
God. The Son is sent that he may reveal the marvelous decree 
that God wishes his Son to be a sacrifice (victima), and on ac- 
count of him pardons sins and restores righteousness and eter- 
nal life.”{ In the repetition of the Augsburg Confession (1551) 
Melanchthon says: “The Son of God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the image of the eternal Father, was appointed 


*Corpus Ref., 15, p. 1243 tintrod. to Passion Sermons. 
tCorpus Ref., 15, p. 1243. 
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Mediator, Propitiator, Redeemer, Justifier, Saviour. By the obe- 
dience and merit of him alone is the anger of God appeased, as 
is said in Romans: ‘Whom he set forth as a Propitiator by faith 
in his blood.’ And in Hebrews ‘10: ‘It is impossible for the 
blood of bulls to take away sins.’ He offering himself as the 
only sacrifice (Hostia) for sin, sat down forever on the right 
hand of God.”* Melanchthon’s writings, both earlier and later, 
are full of just such passages, in which stress is laid on the 
words, blood, death, body of Christ, sacrifice, victim, and others 
which point mainly to the passive obedience and piacular offering 
of Christ. In this respect he takes a narrower view of the rela- 
tion of Christ to the atonement than Luther does. But it must 
be distinctly understood that the latter also makes much of the 
blood and death of Christ: “Only the Son of God could make 
atonement by his sufferings and death ; and likewise it will cause 
us great joy, because we will realize that this sacrifice was made 
for us, that God will now no longer reject nor condemn us, as 
we have merited by our sins, but that he is now reconciled to us 
through the precious and vicarious death of his Son, who gave 
himself as a victim in our behalf, so that our sins are now for- 
given and we are made heirs of eternal life.”’+ 

This is the doctrine of vicarious atonement—the doctrine that 
salvation comes through the blood and suffering of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. This is a doctrine from which many persons have 
turned in apparent disgust and with hard expressions of con- 
demnation. Nevertheless this doctrine runs like a great scarlet 
band through the entire web of the Church’s theology, and has 
found ample expression in creeds, and in liturgical services, and 
in the songs of the saints. It is emphatically the central doc- 
trine of historical Christianity. If it be false, then the whole 
system is false. If it be sound, then nothing in the entire sys- 
tem can be fatally wrong. It becomes us, then, to search the 
Scriptures in order to learn the true nature of sacrifice, and the 
true intent of the sacrifice of Christ. 

Beginning with the Old Testament, we find that the sacrifice 
of blood holds a chief place both in the, patriarchal and in the 


*Corpus Ref., 28, p. 383. 
Sermon on the Passion, Vol. II., p. 49. Columbus trans. 
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Mosaic system. Abel offered the sacrifice of blood, which was 
well-pleasing to God, Gen. 4: 4. When Noah came out of the 
ark he builded an altar and “took of every clean beast and of 
every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar,” Gen. 
8:20. When Abraham journeyed from place to place he 
erected everywhere an altar and offered the sacrifice of blood. 
In Egypt it was the blood of the lamb that averted the angel of 
death, Ex. 12: 13. The covenant which God made with Israel 
was ratified with blood, Ex. 24: 8. At the door of the temple 
in Jerusalem was offered day by day, morning and evening, a 
lamb as a “continual burnt offering,” Num. 28:3. Once a year 
the high priest entered the Holy of Holies with sacrificial blood 
which he sprinkled seven times before the mercy-seat, Lev. 16: 
14. Nearly the entire book of Leviticus is taken up with de- 
scriptions of the various kinds of sacrifices, in which blood is 
the most conspicuous thing, and in which it is said again and 
again that the sacrificial victim, that the blood, makes atone- 
ment. Ina word, the sacrifices described in Leviticus are con- 
nected directly and immediately with forgiveness of sin and 
restoration to the favor of God, Moreover, they are represented 
as substitutionary, and as accepted in lieu of the life of the of- 
ferer, which had been forfeit on account of sin. On the tenth 
day of the seventh month of each year, was kept the Day of 
Atonement, on which with the most solemn and impressive 
rites, atonement was made for all the people, Lev. 23 : 27-32. 
The whole idea is life for life, blood for blood. Hence God said: 
“I will set my face against that soul that eateth blood, and I will 
cut him off from among his people. For the life of the flesh is 
in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life,” Lev. 17 : 10, 11. 

But in the New Testament we are told “it is impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins,”’ Heb. 10: 4. 
The Jewish sacrifices had efficacy only in so far as they were a 
figure and a pledge of a better sacrifice yet to be offered. Hence 
in the New Testament Christ is represented as a sacrifice, a ran- 
som, a substitute, and is pointed to as the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world, John I : 29; we are redeemed 
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with the precious blood of Christ as a lamb without blemish or 
spot, I Pet. 1 : 18; Christ laid down his life for his sheep, John 
10: 15; he gave his life a ransom for many, Matt. 20: 28; we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, Eph. 
1:7. Christ says: “This is my body which is given for you; 
this is my blood which is shed for you,” Luke 22: 19, 20. It 
is said in Hebrews, 9: 12, of Christ, that “through his own 
blood he entered in once for all into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption,” where the language points to the ac- 
tion of the high priest who entered once every year into the Holy 
of Holies with sacrificial blood to make atonement and obtain 
redemption for the congregation of Israel. Again: We who 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ, Eph. 2 : 13. 
Our consciences are purged by the blood of Christ, Heb. 9: 14. 
The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, 1 John 1:17. He 
hath purchased the Church with his blood, Acts 20: 28. He 
sanctifies his people by his blood, Heb. 13: 12. There is pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, Rom. 3 : 25. We are sanc- 
tified through the offering of the body of Christ, Heb. 10: 10. 
Christ was offered to bear the sins of many, Heb. 9: 28. These 
and many other passages of the New Testament clearly import 
that Christ was a sacrifice for sins. In a word, redemption by 
blood is the very heart and soul of the New Testament theol- 
ogy, and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ is the sole foundation of 
our acceptance with God, the sole basis of the pardon of sin, 
the one only reason for our justification at the bar of God. And 
if it be said that this is a religion of cruelty, let this threefold 
answer be given: (a). Sacrifice is one of the accepted and rec- 
ognized conditions of this earthly life. Parents are sacrificed 
for their children, and patriots for their country. (6). The sac- 
rifice of blood whether of men or of animals, has commended 
itself to the universal religious nature of man. All ethnic reli- 
gions are religions of blood. (c). The sacrifice of Christ was 
voluntary: “I lay down my life. No one taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it again,” John 10: 18. 

Moreover: The Confession tells us that Christ was a “sacri- 

Vor. XIX. No. 3. 51 
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fice not only for original guilt, but also for all the actual sins of 
men.” These clauses make Christ the sole and only propitia- 
tion for sin, and therefore they stand in contrast with the soteri- 
ology of the Church of Rome, which taught “that Christ by his 
passion did satisfy for original sin, and appointed the Mass 
wherein an oblation should be made for daily sins, both mortal 
and venial.”* In opposition to which the Reformers declare : 
“Our preachers have admonished, concerning these opinions, 
that they depart from the Holy Scriptures, and diminish the 
glory of the passion of Christ. For the passion of Christ was 
an oblation and satisfaction, not only for original sin, but also 
for all other sins; as it is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
10:10: ‘We are sanctified by the oblation of Jesus Christ once 
made ;’ also ‘By one oblation he hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified, Heb. 10: 14. The Scripture also teacheth, 
that we are justified before God through faith in Christ, when 
we believe that our sins are forgiven for Christ's sake.”+ This 
shows that the Lutheran soteriology puts away entirely the idea 
of human merit, as derived by works. It accepts Christ’s sacri- 
fice as the sufficient atonement for all sins, and for the sins of 
all men, in the sense that according to the divine intention it is 
able to avail and ought to avail for all sinful men.f 


Ill. THE STATES OF CHRIST. 
Here we consider 
1. The Descent into Hades. 
The Resurrection. 
The Ascension and Session at the Right Hand of God. 
The Return to Fudgment. 
. The Descent into Hades. 

The article of the Descensus found permanent place in the 
Apostolicum about the year 650, under the form, Descendit ad 
/nferna, which means that he descended to the infernal places; 
whereas in our article it reads, Descendit ad /nferos, which means 
that he descended to the infernals, that is, to those who inhabit 
the infernal places. But as to what is meant by Christ's descent 


*Augsburg Confession, Art. 24. tAugs. Con., Art. 24. 
tSee Luther’s House Postil. 
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to the infernal places, or to the inhabitants of the infernal world, 
theologians are by no means agreed. John Musaeus says: Zot 
sunt opiniones, quod capita, and that the adherents of the Augs- 
burg Confession of his day differed widely in regard to this arti- 
cle.* Luther himself made several changes of opinion. In his 
catechism of 1520 he says: “I believe that Christ descended to 
hell to take captive the devil and all his power, cunning and 
wickedness for me and all who believe in him.’ In his Chris- 
tian Liberty of the same year he connects it immediately with 
the suffering and death of Christ. In his Commentary on Jonah 
(1526) he makes it the pains and death which Christ felt when 
he died on the cross. In his explanation of the sixteenth Psalm 
while at Coburg (1530) he declares that the true hell of fire, 
which Christ says is prepared for the devil and the wicked, does 
not exist yet; that hell means the sleep of the soul and body in 
quiet where there is no consciousness, that both the body and 
soul of Christ were placed beyond the limits of this life, and 
that the soul went into its own place as into the grave and there 
abode in quiet. He says expressly: “I believe that the hell 
into which Christ went is nothing else than the grave of the 
soul.”"t All this is remarkable not only because it shows Lu- 
ther’s great uncertainty in regard to this article, but mainly be- 
cause these later views clearly place the Descensus with the 
Status Humiliationis, and make it exactly what occurs to every 
man, and confines it to his human natures. But in the sermon 
at Torgau§ (1533) luther refers the Descensus to the entire 
person of Christ, and, assigns it to the Status Exaltationis, and 
regards it a literal descent of Christ into hell for the purpose of 
conquering the devil and liberating believers. But it cannot be 
that any such sentiment as this is historically embodied in the 
third article of our Confession. Hence the article of the De- 
scensus in the Form of Concord, is not in accord with the his 
torical meaning of the Descensus in the Confession, and it is 
well known that the authors of the Form of Concord were not 
by any means agreed on this article. 


*Prael. in Epit, Form. Con., p. 313. tErlangen Ed., 22: 18 
tErlangen, 38, 145. Ex. Op., 17: 125, 126. 
§Erlangen, 20, 165 et seq. 
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But the confusion of Luther and of Protestants generally 
arose from the fact that in their righteous indignation against 
the Romish Purgatory they did not distinguish between Gehenna 
and Hades, but even in their translations of the Bible rendered 
both alike by the word hell (German Holle). But the distinc- 
tion is great and must be observed before we can reach a cor- 
rect view of the Descensus. 

a. Gehenna is of Hebrew origin, and is the name given to a 
valley south and east of Jerusalem, in which fire burned perpet- 
ually to consume the dead bodies of animals and of unburied 
criminals, who had been executed. “Then this name was trans- 
ferred to that place in Hades where the wicked after death will 
suffer punishment.”* 

6. Hades is of Greek origin and corresponds to Sheol, which 
occurs sixty-five times in the Old Testament, and which in ev- 
ery case except three, is rendered in the Septuagint by Hades. 
To the Hebrews it meant the wxderworld, full of darkness, and 
of great depth, the habitation of all departed souls, Deut. 32 : 
22; Job 11:8. The dying are said to go into Sheol, Gen. 42: 
38; Numb. 16: 30. 

c. Homer uses Hades as a proper name for Pluto the god of 
the world of the dead. In later Greek it came to signify the 
nether world, the grave, the abode of the dead. Christ and the 
apostles found the word in current use as the equivalent of 
Sheol, and employed it to signify that state or condition into 
which the soul passes at death without regard to its moral con- 
dition. It included alike Abraham’s bosom, or Paradise for the 
good, and Gehenna, or a place of torment for the wicked. Thus, 
Luke 16 : 23, Christ says that in Hades Dives lifts up his eyes 
and beholds Lazarus in Abraham's bosom. The one is in tor- 
ments ; the other is comforted. Both are in Hades, for they are 
within sight and hearing of each other, though separated by a 
great gulf. And that Hades embraces Paradise is shown by a 
comparison of the words of Christ, spoken on the cross—*To- 
day shali thou be with me in Paradise,”’ Luke 23 : 43—with the 
words of Peter spoken about Christ on the day of Pentecost, 
“Neither was he left in Hades,” Acts 2: 31. Evidently then it 
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was into the Paradise, the Elysium of Hades, that Christ went 
after his death, and from which he came on the day of his res- 
urrection. As to what he did there we are by no means certain, 
for the obscure passage, I Pet. 3 : 18, 19, has as many interpre- 
tations as interpreters. Many great exegetes and theologians 
deny altogether that it has reference to the Descensus. But 
being in Hades Christ would of course be seen there, both by 
those in Abraham's bosom, and by those who were in torments, 
for if the wicked could see Abraham across the gulf, they could 
likewise see Christ. His very presence there would be a publi- 
cation, an announcement of the fact, that he had suffered and 
died, and that the prophecy in regard to the Messiah had been 
fulfilled. But that he went to Gehenna and stormed it and took 
the devil prisoner, and destroyed his power, there is not a parti- 
cle of evidence from Scripture. Rather should we hold with 
Luther in his explanation of the sixteenth Psalm in 1521, that 
“the soul of Christ according to its essence Descendit ad [nferos ; 
but as to what that Descensus is, has not yet been clearly re- 
vealed, at least not to all.”* But it certainly belongs to the 
Humiliation of Christ, as Luther generally explained for years 
prior to the Torgau Sermon, and not to the Status Exaltationis. 
This was the doctrine of the Descensus held by the Fathers, 
and was used to assert the true and perfect humanity of Christ 
as against the Apollinarians, who denied that Christ was “per- 
fect man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.’’ 
Opposition to the Appollinarian heresy could not be shown 
better, than by declaring that while Christ’s body lay in the 
grave, his soul was among the dead in Hades. They never 
speak of the Descensus as an act of triumph over the devil, nor 
as extending to Gehenna.t 

2. The Resurrection of Christ. 

“Christ truly rose on the third day, which is far different from 
saying that he rose after three days’ (Luther). Here begins 
the Status /:xaltationis. 

a. Christ predicted that he would rise on the third day. 

*Ex. Op. 15: 378. 


+See Pearson On the Creed, Art. V., Chap. 1. Also Brown on Thirty- 
Nine Arts., p. 93 et seq. 
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“Jesus said unto them, Destroy this temple and in three days I 
will raise it up. * * But he spake of the temple of his body,” 
John 2:19, 21. “As Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the belly of the whale, so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth,” Matt.12: 49. Christ 
died on Friday about three hours before night. These hours 
are reckoned the first day. He remained in the grave the en- 
tire Sabbath, corresponding to our Saturday. This day ended 
at six o’clock p.m. Then began the first day of the week. On 
this first day, very early in the morning, now the third day since 
his crucifixion, Christ rose from the dead. 

4. To the fact of Christ's resurrection, the four Gospels bear 
witness, and no less than twelve times was he seen—once by 
above five hundred brethren together, 1 Cor. 15 : 6—during his 
post-resurrection sojourn on earth. The apostles spoke with 
him, handled him, saw him eat, appear and disappear, and 
finally saw him lifted up to heaven. As to the fact of so palpa- 
ble a matter they could not have been deceived, and to their be- 
lief in the resurrection they sacrificed their lives. 

c. The import of the resurrection of Christ is declared by 
Paul: “If Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching 
vain, your faith also is vain, yea, and we are false witnesses of 
God ; because we witnessed of God that he raised up Christ,” 1 
Cor. 15: 14, 15. The point seems to lie in the following con- 
siderations: If Christ hath not been raised then is he a false 
prophet; then he has no power to save others from death or 
from the consequences of death; then faith in him is faith in a 
dead man, and we who have preached the resurrection are false 
teachers. But if Christ hath been raised from the dead then 
is he the Resurrection and the Life; then has he power over 
death, and is able to give eternal life to all who believe on him. 

Thus is the Resurrection of Christ a chief article of faith, and 
is full of consolation. It shows that death has no final and ab- 
solute power over man. It also satisfies the deepest longings of 
the human soul and answers that question of all questions: “If 
aman die, shall he live,” Job 14:14. Luther placed much 
stress not only on the fact of the resurrection of Christ, but also 
on what he calls the fruit of that resurrection, viz., justification, 
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righteousness, victory, forgiveness, redemption from sin, conso- 
lation, joy, a good conscience.* 

3. Christ's Ascension into Heaven and Session at the Right 
Hand of God. 

Of this article Luther wrote already in 1520: “1 believe Christ 
ascended to heaven and received of the Father power and honor 
above all angels and creatures, and that he sits at the right hand 
of God, that is, is King and Lord over all God’s possessions in 
heaven, hell and earth. Therefore he can assist me and all be- 
lievers in all our distresses against all our opposers and ene- 
mies.”+ It is well known that Luther explained the right hand 
of God not in reference to locality, but in reference to the power, 
majesty and glory of God. Hence the session at the right hand 
of God means the possession and use of the highest majesty 
and power. This Christ enjoys in his divine-human person, ac- 
cording to his own words: “All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth,” Matt. 28 : 18. 

That Christ ascended into heaven is related by Luke in his 
Gospel, 24: 51, and in the Acts, I : 9: 10, and by Paul, who 
says that he “ascended far above all the heavens, that he might 
fill all things,” Eph. 4: 10. All of which doubtless means that 
(2) Christ withdrew his visible presence from among men, (4) 
that he entered upon that glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, John 17: 5. But it does not mean that 
Christ is not invisibly present on earth even as man wherever 
he desires to be present; for if the divine nature in Christ and 
the human are inseparably united, it must follow that when 
Christ fuifills his promise to be with his followers to the end of 
the world, Matt. 28 : 20, he is present as man no less than as 
God. Hence in the holy communion of the altar, in believing 
prayer, and in other Christian experiences, the whole Christ is 
wholly present with his people. 

But as sitting at the right hand of God, Christ reigns as King 
and rules everything. Before him every knee shall bow, both 
of things in heaven and things on earth and under the earth, 


*See House Postil, Vol. Il., p. 271. Also Erlangen Ed., 48, 49, et 
seq. 
tErlangen Ed., 22: 19. 
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Phil.2:10. He also sends the Holy Spirit to comfort, strengthen 
and defend his people from the devil and from the power of sin, 
John 15: 26; 16: 7, 8, 13. 

4. The Return of Christ to Fudgment. 

The article declares that “The same Christ shall openly come 
again, to judge the quick and dead, according as the Apostles’ 
Creed declareth these and other things.” 

To return is one thing; to judge is another thing. The for- 
mer belongs more particularly to the human nature of Christ 
which will again become visible at the last day. To judge isa 
part of the kingly office of Christ, and belongs to both natures. 
But as Christ's return to judgment is treated ex frofesso in ar- 
ticle seventeen of our Confession, we omit all further discussion 
of the subject and close our lecture at this point. 


ARTICLE IV. 
A CENSUS WHICH IGNORES RELIGION AND HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. 
By Rev. WILLIAM HULL, Hudson, N. Y. 


The Ninth Census of the United States (1870), of which 
Francis A. Walker was Superintendent, embraced in its statis- 
tics the Churches, Public Libraries and the Classical, Professional 
and Technical Schools of the country. (See Compendium of 
the Ninth Census, pages 487-527). Of this, fourteen pages 
were devoted to the Churches, by denominations; the number 
of church organizations, their membership, the value of church 
property, the number of church edifices, and the number of sit- 
tings in the churches. 

When the Compendium of the Tenth Census (1880) appeared, 
in two volumes, we looked with much interest for the statistics 
on Churches, Public Libraries and Higher Schools of Learning, 
and we were very much surprised to find that these did not ap- 
pear in the compendium. On the 39th page of the Introduc- 
tion, however, the announcement was made, that such a depart- 
ment existed in the Census Bureau, and that Dr. Henry Randall 
Waite presided over the “Statistics of Churches, Schools and 
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Libraries.” We remembered that these were included in the 
census, as the enumerator called upon us to obtain the statistics 
of our own particular church 

From time to time, we wrote to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which included the Census Bureau, about these statistics, 
and at one time received in reply the printed Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Census, made to the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1884, and dated Nov. 13th of that year, which announced 
that eight quarto volumes had been published up to that time, 
and among the announcements for future volumes was the fol- 
lowing: “With the exceptions heretofore noted, the only unfin- 
ished work in the preparation of our report relates to the tabu- 
lation of statistics of schools, churches and libraries. These 
completed, the entire force would be employed in revision, 
proof-reading, etc., necessary in codperation with the public 
printer, while the several volumes are going through the press.” 
(See page 4 of the Report). 

Last year, we wrote again to the Department of the Interior 
in regard to the promised volume of statistics on these subjects, 
and received the reply, that owing to imperfect data, it had been 
concluded not to publish the volume. We wondered how it 
could be possible that the data could be complete and satisfac- 
tory on all other subjects, and not on the churches, schools and 
public libraries. The statistics certainly had been gathered, and 
the presumption was, that this part of the work had been as 
faithfully done as any other part. 

Noticing in the compendium that Dr. Henry Randall Waite 
was at the head of this department, under Mr. Walker, we wrote 
a letter addressed to him in the care of the Department of the 
Interior, and soon after we received from him the following re- 
ply: 

120 Broapway, New York, June 15th, 1888. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to the statistics of 
churches, etc., I would say that the statistics were collected un- 
der my direction and partially compiled. Owing however to 
the failure of the appropriation ; also to an indisposition on the 
part of the then Superintendent of Census (Col. Seaton) to give 
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to these statistics the attention I believe they should have re- 
ceived, the compilation was never completed. The results of 
the work in my department, at the termination of my connec- 
tion with the census were left in the hands of an official, ap- 
pointed to take charge of the remaining work of the census. I 
have not been informed as to what arrangements have been 
made with a view to the publication of the unprinted material. 
I fear, however, that much of it will never be given to the pub- 
lic—a misfortune for which there is no excuse. 
Very truly yours, 
HenrY RANDALL WAITE. 


A short time after receiving the above letter, we called per- 
sonally upon Dr. Waite, and learned of him that all the tabula- 
tions of these statistics had been made, and the work of three 
weeks more would have completed them for the printer. He 
also stated to us, that there was no imperfection in the data, to 
a greater extent than any other part of the census; but that the 
difficulty lay in the hostility and prejudice of Col. Seaton and 
the chief clerk to this part of the census—that the Superinten- 
dent spoke contemptuously of it, and denominated it “stuff,” 
and that it might have been completed and published had the 
officials named been in sympathy with it. 

Hoping, therefore, that these important statistics might still 
be published, in August last we wrote to Senator Evarts and to 
Congressman John H. Ketcham. The former replied soon after, 
that he had sent our letter to Senator Hale, the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Census. Mr. Hale repiiéd as follows: 


WasuHInGcTon, Aug. 18, 1888. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of Aug. 16th has been received. 

Mr. Evarts had previously sent to me you letter to him of 
Aug. 3d, inclosing the census article in the Lutheran Observer. 

I have addressed an inquiry to the Secretary of the Interior, 
asking for exact information of the statistics on churches, 
schools and libraries, as taken in the census of 1880, together 
with an estimate of the cost of publication of the same. 

So long time has elapsed that it would be somewhat difficult 
to get new appropriations for any further publication under the 
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old census: but the matter shall have my careful interest and 
attention. 
It seems to me that statistics of this kind should have been 
among those published at an early day. 
Yours very truly, 
EvuGEeNnE HAs, Chairman, &c. 
Mr. Hale subsequently forwarded us a letter sent to him, on 
this subject, from H. L. Muldrow, First Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior Department, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, Sept. 3, 1888. 
Hon. EuGene HA.e, Chairman Census Committee, U. S. Senate. 
Sir: Ihave to acknowledge receipt of your communication 
of the 18th ult., enclosing a letter from the Rev. William Hull, 
of Hudson, N. Y., relative to the statistics of schools, churches 
and libraries, gathered at the Tenth Census, and which have not 
been published. In reply, I have to inform you that these sta- 
tistics have not been regarded by the Department as being 
either reliable or complete, consequently no effort has been 
made to put the same in shape for publication. 
Very Respectfully, 
H. L. Mutprow, Acting Secretary. 
Our letter to Congressman Ketcham brought this reply : 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 4, 1888. 
My Dear Sir: Replying to your letter, 1 beg to say that I 
have conferred with Hon. S. S. Cox, Chairman of the House 
Committee on the Census, who says nothing can be done 
now looking to the perfection of the unpublished census statis- 
tics, to which the Acting Secretary of the Interior refers, as it 
would be impossible to supply necessary data. It is well to 
have called attention to the matter, as steps can now be taken 
to procure reliable information for the census to be taken in 1890. 
Yours very truly, J. H. Kercuam. 
When Mr. Ketcham called upon the Department of the Inte- 
rior for information on the subject, he received the following 
reply : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, Aug. 7, 1888. 
Hon. J. H. Kercuam, House of Representatives. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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communication, referring to letter of Rev. William Hull, and in 
reply to say, that I know nothing regarding the statistics of the 
tenth census, relative to churches and schools, beyond the fact 
that it was sometime since found, that they were in such an 
unsatisfactory condition that it was thought best not to publish 
them. With whom the responsibility in the matter rests, 
whether with Congress, for making inadequate appropriation, 
or with the Special Agent having this work in charge, or with 
the Census Office, I am not informed. 

I have however referred your letter with accompanying news- 
paper slip to Mr. Marble, Chief of the Census Division, who 
will probably be able to give you further information in the 
premises. Very Respectfully, 

Joun G. Ames, Supt. of Documents. 

Mr. Ketcham received a further reply on the subject as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, Sept. 3, 1888. 
Hon. Joun H. Ketcuam, M. C., House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have tine honor to acknowledge receipt of your refer- 
ence of a letter from Rev. William Hull, of Hudson, N. Y., to- 
gether with a copy of a newspaper article relating to the un- 
published census statistics on schools, churches and libraries. 

In reply, I have to state that these statistics are not regarded 
by the Department as being either reliable or complete, there- 
fore no action has been taken, looking to their publication. 

Your correspondent’s letter and enclosure are herewith re- 
turned as requested. Yours Respectfully, 

H. L. Mutprow, 
Aciing Secretary. 

On receiving these replies we wrote to Senator Hale and Con. 
gressman Ketcham that these replies were not satisfactory — 
that Dr. Henry Randall Waite, who was the head of the De- 
partment on the Statistics of Churches, Schools and Libraries, 
had given us positive assurance that these statistics were reliable 
and that they were nearly completed—that three weeks more of 
work would have had them ready for the printer, and we refer- 
red them to Mr. Waite, at Room 38 of No. 120 Broadway, N. 
Y. We inquired how it could be possible that reliable statistics 
could not be obtained in regard to these subjects, when they 
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could be obtained on all others ?—why they could not be secured 
for the Tenth Census, if they had been for the Ninth, and what 
the prospect would be for a future census ? 

The only further reply that came to us was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WasuinoTon, Dec. 15, 1888. 
Hon. J. H. Kercuam, House of Representatives, 

Sw: Ihave the honor to inform you that a copy of the Com- 
pendium of the Tenth Census has been forwarded to the Rev. 
William Hull, Hudson, N. Y., with information that it was sup- 
plied upon your request. 

Referring to his inquiry as to the cause of failure to publish 
religious and educational statistics of the Tenth Census, I have 
to say that these statistics were found to be in such an unsatis- 
factory condition, that it was some time since determined that 
the Department would not be justified in directing their publi- 
cation. It was then too late to remedy the matter by an attempt 
to secure completer and more satisfactory returns with reference 
to these two departments. As this determination was reached 
prior to the inauguration of the present administration, I am 
unable to say to whom the fault in this matter is to be attributed. 

Please forward this communication to Rev. Mr. Hull, as a re- 
ply to his inquiries. His letter is herewith returned. 

Very Respectfully, H. L. Mutprow, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


In December last we called personally upon Dr. Waite, and 
showed him all these communications. He was indignant that 
such statements should be made in regard to the work upon 
which he had bestowed so much labor, and for the non-publica- 
tion of which he stated there was no excuse. He deeply re- 
gretted that they are withheld from the public. The excuse 
that the statistics were not complete was true; but it was a very 
flimsy one, as a small amount of labor would have completed 
them for publication. Dr. Waite felt that these communications 
were a reflection upon him and his work, and he desired tem- 
porarily to keep them. We recently wrote for their return, and 
they came, accompanied by the following letter from Dr. Waite : 
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120 Broapway New York, March 8, 1889. 
Rev. WILuiAM Hutt, Hudson, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of March 7th is at hand. 

As to the statistics referred to, 1 have corresponded with 
Gen. Walker, whose views I find are nearly the same as those I 
expressed to you. I have just returned from Washington, where 
I also had an interview with Mr. J. H. Wardle, who is in charge 
of the Census Office ad interim. Mr. Wardle does not claim 
that the statistics were not in form for publication, but claims 
that the appropriations were not sufficient to continue the pub- 
lication. I also learn that the statistics of several other depart- 
ments have not been published, and are not likely to be. So 
far as I can learn there is very little probability that any of the 
unpublished statistics will now be sent to press. The next 
census, as I am informed, will be conducted on a very much 
more moderate scale: and I have little hope that anything will 
be done in this connection in the way of adequately supplying 
deficiencies in statistical material, because of material not pub- 
lished in connection with the last census. 

Very sincerely yours, H. R. Walt. 

The Tenth Census was authorized by an act of Congress. 
which was approved March 3, 1879, and which appropriated 
$3,000,000 for the work. Since then other appropriations have 
been made to supply deficiencies, which has increased the cost 
to $5,862,750. Twenty-two volumes, with 19,304 pages, have 
been issued, and the work is complete, unless Congress should 
order the publication of the statistics of Churches, Schools and 
Public Libraries, and make an appropriation to pay for it. As 
we are on the eve of another census this will not now probably 
be done. 

The following are the subjects treated of in these twenty-two 
volumes, viz.: Vol. 1, Statistics of population; Vol. 2, Statis- 
tics of Manufactures; Vol. 3, Statistics of Agriculture; Vol. 4, 
Agencies of Transportation; Vols. 5 and 6, Cotton Production 
in the United States; Vol. 7, Valuation, Taxation and Public 
Indebtedness; Vol. 8, Newspapers, Alaska and Shipbuilding ; 
Vol. 9, Forest Trees of North America; Vol. 10, Petroleum, 
Coke and Building Stones; Vols. 11 and 12, Mortality and Vi- 
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tal Statistics; Vol. 13, Statistic and Technology of the Precious 
Metals; Vol. 14, Mining Laws of the United States; Vol. 15, 
Mining Industries of the United States; Vols. 16 and 17, Water 
Power of the United States; Vols. 18 and 19, Social Statistics 
of Cities; Vol. 20, Wages, Prices of the Necessaries of Life, 
Trades Societies and Strikes and Lockouts; Vol. 21, Defective, 
Dependent and Delinquent Classes; Vol. 22, Machinery Used 
in Manufactures and Ice Industry. 

How absurd that the religion and higher education of a coun- 
try should be made subordinate to the above topics, and placed 
so far in the rear that they were not reached until the appro- 
priations were exhausted. It is an agnostic census, and the 
omitted part referred to is placed just where Robert C. Ingersoll 
would have it. Had Gen. Walker remained at the head of the 
Census Bureau, we would no doubt have had the usual religious 
and educational information. But Col. Seaton and his chief 
clerk scoffed at these, and hence they do not appear. 

We can turn to the Tenth Census and learn how many ice 
companies there are in the country, but not how many churches 
—how many cows there are, but not how many clergymen— 
how many negroes there are, but not how many church-mem- 
bers—-how many gas-companies, but not how many colleges— 
how many blind people, but not how many students of higher 
education—how many steamboats, but not how many acade- 
mies—how many trades-union societies, but not how many 
public libraries—how many pork-packing establishments, but 
not how many theological seminaries. 

The Tenth Census is materialistic and agnostic. 

The late Congress passed a bill making provision for the elev- 
enth census. The sum of $6,400,000 is appropriated for the 
expense. Shall! the religion and the higher education of the 
country also be omitted from this ? 

The Christian sentiment of the country ought to be aroused 
over the outrage which has been suffered, and it should be so 
brought to bear upon our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress that there shall be no repetition of the designed ignoring 
of its religion and education—two of the main pillars upon 
which our institutions rest. 











History of the General Synod. 


ARTICLE V. 
HISTORY OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


By Pror. E. J. Wotr, D. D., Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The initiative for an organic union of the Lutheran Church 
came fittingly from the Synod of Pennsylvania, which was the 
mother of the other synods, and which embraced more churches 
and pastors than all the others combined. The first traces of it 
are found in the meeting of the Synod at Harrisburg during 
Trinity week in 1818, where it was “Resolved that the Synod 
regard it as desirable that the different Evangelical Lutheran 
Synods in the United States should in some way or other stand 
in closer connection with each other; and that the Reverend 
Ministerium be charged with the consideration of this matter, 
and if the Reverend Ministerium recognize the advisability of it, 
to develop a plan for a closer union, and to see to it that some 
such desirable union be effected if possible.” 

The officers of the Synod were appointed a committee on 
correspondence to bring about if possible a union with the other 
Evangelical Lutheran Synods. The minutes of this synodical 
convention close with an expression of fervent thanksgiving to 
the Chief Shepherd for his grace. “A quite extraordinary una- 
nimity, and the most hearty concord and brotherly love pre- 
vailed throughout in all the measures of the Synod and Minis 
terium.” 

Official communications expressive of this action of the parent 
body were accordingly forwarded to the other synods, and they 
were invited to send deputies to the next annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Synod, to be held in Baltimore, Trinity week, 
1819, for the purpose of considering the propriety and expedi- 
ency of organizing a General Synod. At this convention a let- 
ter was read from Pastor Quitman, of New York, favoring a 
more intimate union of the Synods. No mention is made of 
the Ohio Synod. But the North Carolina Synod, holding “that 
towards such a union of our Church in this extensive country 
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all possible assistance ought to be rendered on our part,” promptly 
elected its secretary, Rev. Gottlieb Shober, to attend the above 
meeting at Baltimore, and in the name of his Synod, “endeavor 
to effect such a desirable union.”’ He was accorded a seat and 
a vote, and his presence to urge this particular object gave great 
encouragement to the Synod to proceed with the contemplated 
union. It became accordingly the paramount subject of con- 
sideration. A special committee was appointed consisting of 
Rev. Drs. F. D. Schaeffer, J. Daniel Kurtz and J. George 
Schmucker with Messrs. Demuth, Keller and Schorr of the 
laity, and the delegate, Rev. Shober, to examine the whole 
matter and to outline a plan as early as possible. 

The report of the committee was thoroughly discussed and 
its plan for the establishment of a General Synod adopted by a 
vote of forty-two to eight. Its first paragraph is here inserted : 

“As the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in the providence of 
God, has extended itself over the greatest part of the United 
States of North America, and as the members of the said 
Church are anxious to walk in the spirit of love and concord, 
under one rule of faith, the pastors, and in most cases also the 
lay delegates of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, have here- 
tofore assembled once each year in synods for the purpose of 
maintaining the bonds of unity and love, and settling peaceably 
any dissensions which might at any time arise. But as, in con- 
sequence of the great extent of the said Church, the number of 
particular synods or ministeriums has increased from time to 
time, and by the continuance and increase of the same causes, 
the number of these synods and ministeriums may be still fur- 
ther multiplied, and ultimately thereby, unnecessary and injuri- 
ous divisions and departures from the general object heretofore 
had in view by the above-mentioned Church, may arise, it ap- 
pears to be the almost unanimous wish of the existing synods 
or ministeriums, that a fraternal union of the whole Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in these United States might be effected, by 
means of some central organization.” 

“A fraternal union,” embracing all the synods in one body 
was the object aimed at. How to effect such an organiza- 
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tion was the problem. The Lutheran Church recognizes 
no divine right in any particular form of Church govern- 
ment beyond that of the sovereignty of the individual congre- 
gation, which includes the office of preaching the Gospel and 
administering the sacraments. This principle being guarded 
the fathers were at liberty to adopt any polity ‘that would best 
subserve the end in view, namely mutual sympathy, consultation, 
and coéperation in the upbuilding and extension of the Church. 
Rev. Shober submitted the outline of a plan modeled largely 
after the Constitution of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. This formed the basis of discussion with the 
committee, who made considerable modifications and introduced 
some of the prominent features of the Congregational system. 

No provision was made for the assumption of much authority 
by the General Body. Its powers were made chiefly advisory, 
the judicial and executive authority being left mainly in the 
hands of the individual synods. It was designed to serve as “a 
joint committee of the special synods.” 

Section 4 of the proposed plan surrendered to the General 
Synod “the exclusive right, with the consent of a majority of 
the special synods, of introducing new books for general use in 
the Church, and also of making improvements in the Liturgy ; 
until this however takes place, the hymnbooks now in use, the 
Small Catechism of Luther, the Liturgies already adopted, and 
such other books as have been received as Church books by any 
of the existing synods, shall continue in use as they may choose. 
The General Synod however has no power to make or to de- 
mand any alteration whatever in the doctrines hitherto received 
by us.” 

The internal management and government of the district Syn- 
ods was to be retained perpetually in their hands, “subject only 
to this restriction, that such rules and regulations do not conflict 
with these fundamental principles of the general organization.” 
Only in cases of appeal can the General Synod interfere with 
the internal arrangement and government of the particular syn- 
ods, and an entire third of the members of the Synod who may 
be present must unite in the appeal before it can be entertained. 

Provision was made for the organization of new synods in 
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districts having not less than twenty-five pastors, and in states 
not yet having any such organization, there being at least six 
pastors living therein. Unless the permission of the General 
Synod shall have been formally obtained, “no newly organized 
body shall be recognized as a lawful Ministerium among us, and 
no Ordination performed by them as valid.”’ 

The plan thus adopted by the Synod of Pennsylvania as “a 
proposition for a General Union of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States of North America” was signed by 
J. George Schmucker, President, and Conrad Jaeger, Secretary, 
and was published for general distribution among all the minis- 
ters and delegates of the several synods, with the understanding 
that they were to take action upon it as soon as possible, and 
that if three-fourths of the Synods adopted it, “at least in its 
spirit and essentials,” the President of the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania shall promptly make this known to all these bodies, and 
proceed to call a convention of deputies, who at such time and 
place as he might determine, should meet for the purpose of 
framing for themselves a constitution to be conformed as nearly 
as possible to the plan proposed. 

The proposition of the Pennsylvania Synod having been 
favorably received by the requisite number of synods, the Pres- 
ident of the former, Dr. J. George Schmucker, pursuant to in- 
structions, announced the convention for effecting the proposed 
organization to be held at Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 22, 1820. 
There appeared as deputies from the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
Drs. George Lochman, F. W. Geissenhainer, Christian Endress, 
J. G. Schmucker, H. A. Muhlenberg (a son of Henry E. Muhl- 
enberg, D. D., and grandson of the Patriarch), and Messrs. 
Christian Kunkel, William Hensel and Peter Strickler ; from the 
the Synod of New York, Rev. Drs. P. F. Mayer and F. C.Scheef- 
fer; from the Synod of North Carolina, Revs. G. Schober and P. 
Schmucker ; from the Synod of Maryland and Virginia, Rev. Drs. 
J. D. Kurtz, D. F. Schaeffer and Mr. G. Schryock. “It was much 
regretted by all present, that from the Synod in the State of 
Ohio the expected deputies did not appear.” J. D. Kurtz, D. D., 
of Baltimore, was chosen President of the Convention and H. 
A. Muhlenberg, D. D., Secretary. A more important meeting 
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was never held within the bounds of the Lutheran Church this 
side of the Atlantic and a nobler band of enlightened men could 
not have been found at the time within her pale—or outside of it. 

They seem to have realized the responsibility with which they 
were charged in laying the foundations of a united Lutheran 
Church on this continent, and with the spirit of the utmost har- 
mony they built so wisely that their structure which with some 
modifications still remains, and has been by general consent 
one of the most powerful instruments in determining the char- 
acter and advancing the general welfare of the Church. A\l- 
though false friends within and hostile assailants from with- 
out have often exposed it to reproach, few men familiar with 
its history will withhold from it the praise that directly or in- 
diréctly, by its own development on right lines, as well as 
by stimulating its opponents to a right development, “it has 
proved a great blessing to the Church. From its influence the 
happiest results have flowed, even to Synods which did not for- 
mally unite with it.” “It was at this crisis,” says the Rev. Charles 
P. Krauth, D. D., in Zhe Lutheran and Missionary, March 17, 
1864, “that the life of the Church displayed itseif in the forma- 
tion of the General Synod. The formation was a great act of 
faith, made as the framers of the constitution sublimely express 
it, in reliance ‘upon God our Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, under the guidance and direction of the Holy 
Spirit in the word of God.’ The framers of that constitution 
should be as dear to us as Lutherans, as the framers of our Fed- 
eral Constitution are to us as Americans. When the General 
Synod became completely organized by the acknowledgment 
of the doctrinal Articles of the Augsburg Confession as a stand- 
ard of faith, it was the only voluntary body on earth pretending 
to embrace a nation as its territory, and bearing a Lutheran 
name, in which the fundamental doctrines of Lutheranism were 
the basis of union.” 

The convention agreed unanimously upon a constitution 
which was essentially identical with the plan that had keen pro- 
posed by the Pennsylvania Synod. It was referred to the sev- 
eral Synods for ratification. It was also further resolved that if 
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tion, it should be considered binding, and the chairman of the 
convention was authorized to call the first meeting of the united 
body at Frederick, Md, on the third Monday in October 
1821. The absence of deputies from the Synod of Ohio hav- 
ing occasioned much disappointment, the chairman was re- 
quested to address a friendly letter to the President of that 
Synod “encouraging him, if possible, to prevail on said Synod 
to unite with their brethren in the adoption of the constitution.” 
So confident were these deputies of the ratification of the con- 
stitution by the requisite number of synods, that in their zeal 
for the practical interests of the Church which had inspired this 
movement, and in pursuance of Art. III., Sec. 6 of the consti- 
tution which they submitted, they proceeded at once with the 
initial steps for the founding of some of the institutions contem- 
plated. One committee was appointed fo form a plan for a 
Seminary of Education. This consisted of Drs. Schmucker, 
Lochman, Endress, Geissenhainer and Muhlenberg. Another 
committee was charged fo form a plan for a Missionary Insti- 
tution. Drs. J. D. Kurtz, Schmucker and D. F. Schaeffer, and 
Revs. B. Kurtz and A. Reck composed this committee. A third 
committee constituted of Drs. P. F. Mayer, F. C. Schaeffer, J. 
C. Baker and F. W. Geissenhainer was ¢o form a plan in aid of 
poor ministers, and ministers’ widows and orphans. 

These proceedings, together with the constitution adopted, it 
was finally resolved to publish, 500 copies to be printed in 
the German and 250 in the English language. A sufficient 
number of these was transmitted to the Presidents of the sev- 
eral Synods to enable each of the ministers to procure one En- 
glish and one German copy. The Church numbered at that 
time in this country, according to the most reliable estimates, 
110 ministers, 480 congregations and 43,000 communicants, all 
of whom, there was good ground to hope, would unite with the 
General Synod. 

At the next annual convention of the Pennsylvania Synod, 
held in Chambersburg, June, 1821, “after every article had been 
maturely considered and unanimously agreed upon,” the ques- 
tion on the adoption of the whole was carried by a vote of six- 
ty-seven against six. The Synod of Maryland and Virginia at 
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its next meeting, in Frederick, Sept. 2-4, also adopted it with 
entire unanimity. And so did the Synod of North Carolina. 
In the Synod of New York the subject encountered singular in- 
difference. In 1819 this body had discussed at some length the 
plan proposed and sent out by the Pennsylvania Synod, and at 
a conference of the pastors, held in 1820, Drs. Mayer and 
Schaeffer were chosen to represent them at the convention to 
form a constitution. These delegates reported at the subse- 
quent meeting of that Synod in 1821, and presented the consti- 
tution of the General Synod. “The same was read and debated, 
and it was finally resolved that the secretary exert himself to 
sécure more copies of this constitution and that the further dis- 
cussion be postponed.” The question of uniting was referred to 
the congregations. In 1822 the Secretary reported that only a few 
congregations had communicated their decision. “The majority 
of the answers indicated, however, that the connection (with the 
General Synod) was for the present not feasible (unpraktisch).” 
No objections of any kind were raised against the project and 
it looks as if the Church in that quarter lacked at the fime suf- 
ficient energy to take decisive action on a matter of such im- 
portance to its own congregations and to the whole communion. 
The Ohio Synod, it seems, at one time adopted the proposed 
plan, but afterwards reconsidered this action and stood aloof 
from the movement for union in the Lutheran Church. 

Three of the synods having ratified the constitution, the first 
regular convention of the General Synod met in Frederick, Md., 
Oct., 21-23, 1821. Rev. George Lochman, D. D., conducted 
services in the morning in the German language, Rev. J. G. 
Schmucker, D. D., preached in the afternoon in German, and 
Rev. C. Endress, D. D., at night in the English language. 
Representatives were present from the Synods of Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, and Maryland and Virginia. Those from the 
first were Drs. J. G. Schmucker, Lochman and Endress, with 
lay deputies C. A. Barnitz, F. Sherrets and P. Brus; from the 
second, Revs. Shober and Scherer ; from the latter body, Rev. D. 
F. Schaeffer and John Ebert, Esq. Thus while fifteen represen- 
tatives had participated in the formation of the constitution, 
only ten took part in the proceedings of the first regular meet- 
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ing. “But on account of a prevailing epidemic and an error in 
the advertisement of the newspapers concerning the time of 
meeting, there were absent four deputies elected by the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, two by the Synod of N. Carolina, and two by the 
Synod of Maryland and Virginia.” The whole number, therefore, 
properly constituting the first meeting was twenty. Dr. Loch- 
man was chosen President of the body, Dr. David F. Schaeffer 
Secretary, and Hon. C. A. Barnitz Treasurer. The number was 
small. Their resources were slender. Formidable obstacles con- 
fronted them. But the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of missions, 
was working powerfully within them, creating fervent zeal, 
strong desires and high expectations. There was withala ready 
mind, a resolute will and a lofty, world-conquering faith. 

Alive to their responsibility and keenly sensible of the imme- 
diate and pressing needs of the Church, the members of the first 
General Synod wrestled earnestly with the problems of Minis- 
terial Education, Home Missions and the Catechisation of the 
Young. While clearly perceiving the necessity for a Theologi- 
cal Seminary it was deemed advisable, among other reasons, 
“on account of the present pressure of the times,” to defer its 
establishment for several years, but in the meanwhile measures 
were proposed in anticipation of the early founding of such an 
institution. The subject was to be agitated, the minds of the 
congregations prepared for it, and a well selected and extensive 
library collected for the use of the Seminary. In the mean- 
while theological instruction was to be divided among particular 
divines nominated by the several Synods, so that “no one im- 
pose upon himself too much in the important province of edu- 
cating young men for the ministry.” The Synod was fully im- 
pressed with the importance of a well educated ministry, and 
resolved unanimously to admit no young man to the study of 
theology before he had obtained a diploma, or its equivalent. 
After much deliberation it was likewise unanimously resolved, 
that ministerial ordination, performed by individual ministers, 
without the permission of their Ministerium, should not be ac- 
knowledged. 

Considerable discussion having been given to the subject of 
Home Missions, “the several district Synods were earnestly rec- 
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ommended to send one or more missionaries to such parts of 
the country as, in their opinion, stood most in need of them.” 
It was also recommended to the Synods in which the orders of 
deacons and candidates with power to administer the sacraments 
existed, “not to retain said orders any longer than the exigency 
of the times might require’? Drs. Endress, Schmucker, Loch- 
man, D. F. Schaeffer and Rev. Shober were appointed to pre- 
pare an English Catechism for the consideration of the next 
General Synod, “the present state of our Church requiring” an 
English edition. At this convention the Pennsylvania Synod 
reported on its roll 85 ministers, who had during the year con- 
firmed «about four or five hundred persons” and whose congre- 
gations maintained two hundred and ninety-five schools. The 
Synod of Maryland and Virginia reported fifteen ministers who 
had confined five hundred and eighty during the year; and the 
Synod of North Carolina thirteen ministers and two hundred 
and twenty confirmations. 

Se wise and beneficent an organization as the General Synod 
was designed to be can, however, not proceed very far without 
hindrances and antagonisms. By divine favor it began its ca- 
reer, with indeed a remarkable freedom from opposition and 
serious obstructions. There was such entire unanimity of 
sentiment that the secretary of the first convention observes 
at its close with devout thankfulness that “the greatest cor- 
diality and uninterrupted harmony prevailed throughout the 
sessions.” But every new departure in civil or religious society, 
every forward movement in the cause of truth and righteousness, 
must run the gauntlet of denunciation, misrepresentation and re- 
sistance. The price of every noble institution is hostility, as- 
sault, a struggle for existence. 

The Reformation opened at an hour when all Christendom 
was waiting for it, yet at every stage it encountered terrific op- 
position. The Gospel came “in the fulness of time” yet all the 


elements of the world seemed to combine for its suppression. 
The general union of Lutheran Synods in this country must 
submit to the same law of trial, and only after it has stood the 
fiery test and proved its virtue and vitality, its worthiness to 
live, could it expect to go forward with the divine work of de- 
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veloping the Church and extending her borders. The laudable 
endeavor to unite the different sections of the Church, so that 
by harmony of counsel and concert of action a general advance 
might be effected, this most wise, noble and timely enterprise, 
which had begun so auspiciously, had scarcely been inaugura- 
ted when the whole movement seemed to be suddenly frustra- 
ted. “The hopes which had been cherished for the improve- 
ment of our Zion seemed blasted, and many were disposed to 
abandon the project of a union.” Happily the project was 
of God, and as is always the case with a good cause, brave and 
capable men with strong faith and with true hearts, men capa- 
ble of enduring hardship and of meeting the issue, were provi- 
ded for the crisis. And the infant was not strangled in its years 
of weakness, as was soon predicted, but lived and still lives to 
be a great blessing to the Church. 

At the second convention of the General Synod, held at 
Frederick, October 19-21, 1823, the Pennsylvania Ministerium, 
the parent synod, which had been really the founder of the 
General Synod, and which still constituted more than half the 
Church, was not represented. At its regular convention in 
the year 1823, it passed resolutions severing its connection 
with the general body. This withdrawal was not caused by 
any doctrinal divergence between the former body and the lat- 
ter. Neither had any personal or other misunderstandings arisen 
among the leaders, nor had any dissatisfaction with the avowed 
plans and purposes of the organization been developed. Nor 
indeed was the recession designed to be permanent, but only 
“until such time in the future as the congregations themselves 
shall see their mistake of our true intention, and shall call for a 
reconsideration of these resolutions.” 

The trouble arose with the congregations. The idea was 
conceived and spread among them that such an organization 
might become an instrument of ecclesiastical tyranny. Dolor- 
ous predictions were uttered, malicious representations circula- 
ted and violent hostility excited agaigst it. So jealous, indeed, 
were the people of their political rights, the price of which had 
not yet been forgotten, so suspicious were they of authority, 
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and so morbidly sensitive was their dread of power in any do- 
main, that they professed to fear in such a union necessary for 
the strengthening and upbuilding of the Church, an institution 
dangerous to the liberties of the American people. Ministers 
of other denominations were largely instrumental in exciting 
these groundless fears and in inflaming irrational prejudices and 
jealousies. The evil of union churches gave them access to and 
weight with the Lutheran masses and, whether from sectarian jeal- 
ousy or from ignorance, they used their opportunity to play the 
role of agitators and to foment bitter opposition to a movement 
designed to enhance the growth and influence of the Lutheran 
communion. Unfortunately they succeeded in their nefarious 
work to such an extent that the ministers of the Pennsylvania 
Synod felt constrained to yield to the adverse pressure, unrea- 
sonable and mistaken as they knew it was, to dissolve formal 
relations with the general body and to suspend representation. 
So far were the leading men of the Synod from manifesting any 
antagonism or unfriendliness to the General Synod that they 
continued to view it “as highly beneficial to the interests of the 
Church,” and strongly deplored the “peculiar circumstances” 
which compelled them to this course, circumstances which the 
General Synod itself recognized “as excusing if not absolutely 
necessitating the attitude of the Old Synod in its temporary re- 
cession.”” Expressions of the most cordial good feeling and 
confidence were exchanged, and the hope indulged and ex- 
pressed on both sides that the enforced separation over which 
both grieved would come to an early and happy end. 

The absence of a delegation from the Pennsylvania Synod, 
on whose leadership and influence so much had been reckoned, 
cast a deep gloom over the second convention. It certainly 
looked as if the General Synod could not survive this over- 
whelming disaster in the first years of its feeble beginnings. It 
is not surprising that “very little seems to have been done.” 
The wonder is that there was heart to do anything. Yet some 
measures were adopted which were important as exponents of 
the spirit that animated the little body of delegates and which 
were well calculated to impart strength and encouragement to 
the threatened organization. 
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Such was the appointment of a committee to open communi- 
cation with the Lutheran Church in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and particularly with the Directors of the Orphan House at 
Halle and “the Principal of the University of Gottingen.” The 
object of this correspondence was to elicit “correct information 
relative to the spiritual prosperity of our Church in the several 
empires, kingdoms and places abroad, to promote the unity of 
the Church, and to invite the prayers and exertions of each 
other, for the prosperity of the Church of Christ in the world.” 
An address prepared by Revs. S. S. Schmucker and D. F. 
Schaeffer, was ordered to be published for general distribution 
in all the synods. It expresses grateful acknowledgment to God 
for the prosperity and rapid extension of the Church, which had 
reached an aggregate of 175 ministers, 900 congregations and 
over 50,000 communicants. It upholds the General Synod as 
loudly called for by the best interests of Zion, as needful to 
guard “against diversity in doctrine and practice, and to prevent 
discord and schism.” It rejoices that “the spirit of piety and 
zeal is advancing throughout their borders,” asks the prayers of 
the Church for more ministers to carry the Gospel to the fron- 
tier, urges liberal contributions to the missionary fund, exhorts 
the several synods “to persevere in their evangelical habit of 
annually sending out missionaries, lauds especially the brethren 
of the Ohio Synod and of the Tennessee Conference for making 
all possible exertions to meet the pressing calls for Gospel min- 
istrations which come to them from the remote regions of the 
west, and pleads with the latter body to dismiss its scruples and 
apprehensions respecting the constitution of the General Synod. 

At this session there was also submitted a Formula or Direc- 
tory of Discipline and Government, which had been prepared 
by Rev. S.S. Schmucker and adopted by the Synod of Mary- 
land and Virginia. “It was carefully examined, and after ma- 
ture consideration, was unanimously approved, as fully accord- 
ant with Scripture and sound reason, and in harmony with the 
established principles of the Lutheran Church.” This Formula, 
with slight modifications, continues to be published with the 
sanction of the General Synod. 

The disheartening impression produced by the loss of the 
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Synod of Pennsylvania was in a measure counteracted by the 
presence of two delegations from bodies which had not hereto- 
fore participated in the General Synod. Rev. Peter Schmucker 
and Rev. J. Steck appeared as representatives from the Synod 
of Ohio. This body after a little while severed its organic con- 
nection, although in this instance as in that of the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium cordial relations and a measure of codperation with 
the general body were maintained for a number of years. 

Rev. J. G. Schmucker, D. D., and Rev. J. Herbst were re- 
ceived as representatives “appointed by the conference of the 
ministers west of the Susquehanna, belonging to the Synod of 
Pennsylvania.” A special conference of these ministers held 
two weeks before, at York, Penna., had selected these brethren 
as their representatives. The fears and the prejudices against the 
General Synod seem to have been altogether local, and as they 
did not exist west of the river, these congregations with their 
ministers proposed a separate organization and thereby they 
secured the continuance of their connection with the General 
Synod. An actual separation from the Pennsylvania Synod had 
not yet been consummated. At another special conference held 
at Greencastle, Nov. 6-9, 1824, they resolved upon the formation 
of a synod to include all the territory of the State west of the 
river. This action was communicated to the mother synod at 
its next regular convention, with a plea for the recognition of 
the new body as one of the regular synods of the American 
Lutheran Church. Among the reasons alleged for this move- 
ment were the distance and expense connected with attendance 
upon synodical meetings, and the advantages of a small body 
for the better cultivation of the field within its bounds, for a 
closer union among brethren, and for the better supervision of 
their’ private and official walk. “We cannot but believe,” says 
Dr. Hazelius, “that their desire of preserving the union with 
the General Synod was not forgotten.’ Certainly the leaders of 
the new organization were among the staunchest and most zeal- 
ous advocates of the General Synod. When their petition came 
before the parent synod at Reading in 1825, it was “Resolved 
that it gives us pain that our brethren west of the Susquehanna 
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hold it necessary to separate from us. But since they deem it 
desirable to establish a synod among themselves, be it further 
Resolved, that so soon as they shall have been properly organ- 
ized, we will recognize them as a sister synod.” 

Separations and new aggregations were thus taking place, but 
as yet the attitude of each division or organization of the Luth- 
eran Church to all the others was peaceable and friendly, except 
in the territory of the Synod of North Carolina. The Synods 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio standing aloof, the con- 
stituency of the General Synod was up to the year 1830 limited 
to the Synods of North Carolina, Maryland and Virginia, and 
West Pennsylvania, a body feeble in numbers but strong in 
energy, faith and devotion to the Church. The discourage- 
ments experienced, the opposition that began to rumble in cer- 
tain quarters and certain malicious aspersions had the happy effect 
of stimulating its friends to greater zeal and exertion. The loss 
of powerful allies resulted in rallying the forces that remained 
and closing the ranks. 

At its next meeting, in Frederick, Nov. 7, 1825, energetic 
measures were taken “to commence forthwith in the name of 
the Triune God, and in humble reliance on his aid the establish- 
ment of a Theological Seminary which shall be exclusively de- 
voted to the glory of our divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ, who is 
God over all, blessed forever. And in this Seminary shall be 
taught, in the German and English languages, the fundamental 
doctrines of the sacred Scriptures, as contained in the Augsburg 
Confession.” Hartwick Seminary, whose curriculum was not 
confined to theological studies, was at the time reported to be 
“in the most flourishing condition,” there being ten theological 
candidates, but it was held to be “a solemn duty of the General 
Synod imposed on it by the constitution and due from it to God 
and the Church, to provide for the proper education of men of 
piety and of talents for the Gospel ministry.” If the Church 
was to live and maintain a distinct existence it must be supplied 
with a learned and consecrated ministry, a band of brethren, 
who experienced the same training, were governed by the same 
principles and directed by the same spirit. 

The committee charged with the preparation of a plan were 
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Revs. B. Kurtz, S. S. Schmucker, J. Herbst, B. Keller and 
Messrs. Harry and Hauptman. The General Synod elected the 
first board of directors, but their successors were to be elected 
by the Synods connected with the General Synod and contrib- 
uting pecuniary aid to the institution. The General Synod also 
reserved the right of electing the first professor, after which, it 
was provided, the Board of Directors shall have the exclusive 
authority of electing additional professors. The constitution to 
be framed by the Board must be “in consonance with the prin- 
ciples fixed by the General Synod.” Agents were appointed to 
prosecute the solicitation of funds, Drs. Lochman, Endress and 
Muhlenberg, and Rev. Demme for the Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania, the name now for some time given to the Old Synod. 
Its codperation in this work was confidently anticipated. Dr. 
Schmucker and Revs. Herbst and Keller were named to canvass 
West Pennsylvania; Revs. Stouch and Steck, Ohio and Indiana; 
Dr. P. Mayer and Revs. Geissenhainer, F. C. Schaeffer and Lint- 
ner, the Synod of New York; S.S. Schmucker, Philadelphia 
and the Eastern States; Revs. Reck, Meyerheffer and Krauth, 
Virginia; Revs. B. Kurtz, H. Graber, Rothrauf and Little, Ma- 
ryland; Rev. W. Jenkins, Tennessee; Revs. J. Scherer and J. 
Reck, North Carolina; and Revs. Bachman and Dreher, South 
Carolina. Rev. Benjamin Kurtz was at the same time selected 
to proceed at once to Europe and solicit money and books for 
the benefit of the Seminary. The ballot for a professor resulted 
in the choice of S. S. Schmucker, a man of superior theological 
attainments who held and honored the position for forty years. 
A few months later, March, 1826, the Board assembled at 
Hagerstown to determine the location and adopt a constitution. 
Proposals were received from Hagerstown, Carlisle and Gettys- 
burg. The offer of $7,000 and use of a building by the latter 
was accepted, not only because it made the most generous pro- 
posals, but because it was deemed most central. On the first 
Tuesday in September the institution was opened with ten stu- 
dents, of whom Jonathan Oswald, D. D., and J.G. Morris, D. D., 
LL. D., still survive. It was a day of profound rejoicing over 
the answer “to the prayers and desires which many in our Zion 
have long breathed forth.” The second year saw the number 
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rise to twenty-three, and the school soon won its way to the 
heart and confidence of the Church and prospered beyond the 
most sanguine expectation of its friends. Viewed from the 
present state of the Church those were the days of feebleness 
and poverty, yet, the situation being considered, the efforts and 
liberality of our fathers do not suffer in comparison with what 
we boast of to-day. Prof. Schmucker in canvassing Philadel- 
phia for funds wrote: “My solicitations have been directed 
chiefly to the members of the Lutheran churches, whom I found 
to be a liberal, wealthy and generous people.’ In less than a 
year subscriptions amounting to $17,513 were made. For the 
immediate support of the professor the Synod of West Penn- 
sylvania voted from its treasury $150, and that of Maryland 
and Virginia a like sum. 

Thus was founded the Seminary of the General Synod, which 
for many years was the principal training school for Lutheran 
ministers in America, which has for nearly 70 years been send- 
ing out a constant supply of able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, and which has furnished not only a large majority of the 
most eminent and successful pastors, missionaries and professors 
connected with the General Synod, with which body it still 
holds a formal connection, but also a number of the founders 
and leaders of the General Council and many of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of the United Synod. It was the first pro- 
duct of the General Synod as it was in fact the principal object, 
contemplated in its organization, and certainly one of the most 
btneficent and important that it has yet yielded, one of the 
most powerful factors in the development of the Church. The 
subject had been warmly agitated in various quarters, but 
especially in the Synod of Maryland which was at the time 
largely composed of stirring, zealous and enlightened young 
men, such as C. P. Krauth, Benjamin Kurtz, Abraham Reck, S. 
S. Schmucker and, leader of them all, David F. Schaeffer. The 
principal impulse to the General Synod’s action as well as the 
draft of the constitution of the seminary are to be ascribed to 
this illustrious group. The professor’s oath bound him to the 
Augsburg Confession and the Catechisms of Luther “as a sum- 
mary and just exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the 
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word of God.” The charge of Rev. Schaeffer at the installation 
of Professor Schmucker contains the following: “As the Lord 
has signally favored our Church—as her tenets are biblical, and 
her veriest enemies cannot point out an important error in her 
articles of faith, no more than could the enemies of the truth at 
the Diet of Worms prove the books of the immortal Reformer 
erroneous. Therefore, the Church which entrusts you with the 
preparation and formation of her pastors, demands of you (and 
in her behalf I solemnly charge you) to establish all students 
confided to your care, in that faith which distinguishes our 
Church from others. If any should object to such faith, or any 
part of it, or refuse to be convinced of the excellence of our dis- 
cipline, they have their choice to unite with such of our Chris- 
tian brethren, whose particular views in matters of faith and 
discipline may suit them better. I hold it however as indispen- 
sable for the peace and welfare of a Church that unity of senti- 
ment should prevail upon all important matters of faith and dis- 
cipline, among the pastors thereof. Hence I charge you to 
exert yoursel’ in convincing our students that the Augsburg 
Confession is a safe directory to determine upon matters of faith, 
declared upon the Lamb’s book.” A sentiment of charity for 
other denominations of Christians is expressed “but the dif- 
ferent genera and species should be preserved according to their 
peculiar nature.” This institution after having passed through 
many struggles and witnessed the rise of a number of theolog- 
ical schools in all sections of the Church still maintains a flour- 
ishing existence, with a considerable, though by no means ade- 
quate endowment, a number of substantial buildings, a valuable 
library, four regular Professors and several annual lecturers, and 
is supported by a Board of Directors representing through their 
respective synods all the churches of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania that are embraced in the General Synod. 

With the retirement of the older leaders through age and 
death, and the withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Synod, several 
young men came to the front who by their ability and their 
prominence swayed for a generation an influence equalled by 
none of their contemporaries within the General Synod or out- 
side of it. One was Benjamin Kurtz, D. D., a grandson of Rev. 
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John Nicholas Kurtz. Subject in early youth to deep religious 
convictions he studied theology under Dr. Lochman and entered 
the ministry in 1815, assisting for a while his uncle, J. D. Kurtz, 
D. D., in Baltimore, but accepting shortly a call to Hagerstown. 
He was the only Lutheran minister in Washington county, 
which comprised at least ten congregations. During his pas- 
torate of sixteen years he succeeded—not without bitter and 
stubborn opposition—in introducing English preaching, prayer- 
meetings, Sunday schools and temperance societies. Upon the 
establishment of the theological seminary he was commissioned 
to proceed to Germany to solicit aid for the young and needy 
institution. The German ministers in London became once 
more the medium of communication between the Lutheran 
Church in America and the parent Church of the Fatherland. 
Through these he was cordially commended to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Germany, and under their patronage was enabled 
to plead his cause with marked effect in the presence of the 
highest classes, including royalty itself. Immense crowds are 
said to have attended the churches in which he officiated and 
his preaching and his cause won extensive popularity. He was 
absent for nearly two years and returned with about $10,000, 
besides a large number of books for the library, while the stream 
of liberality which he had opened continued to flow long after. 

In 1833 he took editorial charge of the Lutheran Observer, a 
paper which, under his conduct for thirty years, became a nota- 
ble power, every good work and every onward movement find- 
ing in it an earnest and able advocate. Late in life and amid 
the opposition of nearly the whole Church he projected the 
Missionary Institute, located at Selins Grove, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of preparing for the Lutheran ministry such candidates as 
were either too far advanced in years or prevented by other cir- 
cumstances from pursuing a collegiate course and a full theolog- 
ical curriculum. This Institute was opened on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1858, Dr. Kurtz being named as Superintendent and Rev. 
H. Ziegler, D. D., Assistant Professor of Theology. A classical 
department was attached, and both departments have com- 
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manded substantial prosperity and have done good service to 
the Church. 

S. S. Schmucker, D. D., was a son of Rev. J. G. Schmucker, 
D.D. He pursued his classical studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and after reading theology for a time under his father 
took the full course at Princeton Seminary. He was without 
doubt at that time “the best educated young man in the Luth- 
eran Church in this country.” He was also recognized through- 
out his career as a man of devoted piety, of exalted Christian 
character and of self-sacrificing zeal for the advancement of the 
the Church and her institutions, fighting for years ill-health with 
one hand, while with habits of indefatigable industry the other 
was toiling and writing in behalf of the interests of Zion. 

Few men have had the happiness vouchsafed to him of see- 
ing so soon and so lastingly the result of their labors. Endowed 
with rare qualities of leadership, it fell to his lot to do the prin- 
cipal work in providing the necessary ecclesiastical literature. 
To his clear head and persevering activity the Church is mainly 
indebted for the Formula of discipline, English hymnbook, lit- 
urgy, catechism, and the constitution of the Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Called to preside over this institution at its foundation, he 
was for some time its sole professor and he may justly be called 
its father. He held this position until 1864, a period of nearly 
forty years and during this time, by his ascendancy over the 
minds of his students, his numerous publications, his debates at 
synod, and his manifest devotion to every cause of public inter- 
est, he was beyond question the most conspicuous and influen- 
tial man in the Lutheran Church in America and the best known 
to the Christian community outside of it. ° 

Notwithstanding his laborious activity and manifold cares in 
connection with the Seminary, the establishment of Pennsy]l- 
vania College, the collection of funds, erection of buildings and 
the like, he was one of the most prolific authors that the Church 
has yet produced. The most important of his publications were 
his “Popular Theology” which passed through nine editions, 
Psychology, a translation of Storr and Flatt’s “Theology,” Lu- 
theran Manual, and the Lutheran Church in America. He was 
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an ardent advocate of Christian union and his “Fraternal Ap- 
peal,” published in 1838, gave him such recognition in different 
churches and countries that when in 1846 he attended the first 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in London, Dr. King of 
Ireland did not hesitate to call him the father of the Alliance. 

His liberal attitude toward other denominations and his qual- 
ified acceptance of some of the distinctive tenets of his own 
Church exposed him, especially in his later years, to the criticism 
and stern opposition of many of his Luthern brethren. At the 
beginning of his ministry, when great doctrinal laxity prevailed, 
he stood in advance of the majority of Lutheran ministers in 
holding to the Augsburg Confession, and wrote the General 
Synod’s form of subscription which was the first (official) Syn- 
odical recognition of the Confession in this country. But when 
about 1850 there set in a decided reaction in favor of the faith 
which had for centuries distinguished the Lutheran Church, and 
which was emblazoned on her banner as it was first unfurled on 
these shores, when in the language of the elder Krauth “the 
Church was disposed to renew her connection with the past, and 
in her future progress to walk under the guidance of the light 
which it has furnished,” Dr. Schmucker not only did not sympa- 
thize with the movement but he opposed it by voice and pen 
with all his ability. The result was sharp controversies, painful 
alienations, many of his warmest friends deprecating his course 
and deeply regretting that he could see only error in statements 
and definitions which they believed to be the truth of Scripture, 
but no one questioned the sincerity of his convictions or the 
completeness of his consecration to Christ and his Church. 

A life-long associate of Prof. Schmucker and his ablest co- 
laborer in the establishment and upbuilding of the institutions at 
Gettysburg and the preparation of church manuals, was Rev. Chas. 
Philip Krauth, D. D. After preaching for some years in Vir- 
ginia, he was for seven years pastor of St. Matthews, Philadel- 
phia. He was the first President of Pennsylvania College. After 
holding that position from 1834 to 1850 he accepted the chair 
of Biblical philology and Ecclesiastical history in the Seminary, 
devoting henceforth to the day of his death his time exclusively 
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to this Institution in which he had for years previously been 
imparting instruction. 

He was a man of marked intellectual force, of singular purity 
of character, of a generous heart, a benignant disposition, courtly 
manners and a princely mien. His reading covered the whole 
field of Theological science and that of polite literature. He 
was a forcible writer and in his prime an eloquent preacher. He 
had his very being in the General Synod from its organization 
all through his life, and his loyalty to the confessions and historic 
principles of the Lutheran Church was never questioned. Parties 
whose hostility to these was undisguised were wont indeed to 
call him “Symbolic” and “Old Lutheran.” His sound judg- 
ment and calm temper led to his appointment on the most im- 
portant committees, and in 1841 he served as chairman of the 
committee entrusted with the duty of preparing an English lit- 
urgy. Though not given to theological controversies he com- 
manded a strong influence and his opinions had great weight 
among his associates and students. A most intimate life-long 
friend says of him: “He was the most unselfish man I ever knew. 
All his labors, studies, prayers, and earnings were for the good 
of others. When his name was mentioned it was with rever- 
ence; when his conduct was spoken of it was with approbation. 
No student ever left Gettysburg who did not admire his char- 
acter asa man.” His piety was indeed of the highest type, the 
students spoke of him as “the beloved disciple,” and his calm 
and holy life fittingly closed with the words “Peace, all is 
Peace.” 

The energy of the new life pulsating through the body of 
Christ could not expend itself on a single institution. The very 
object of the Seminary, was to produce a revival of every lan- 
guishing interest, to provide agencies for an advance in every 
line of Christian activity, and to give momentum and homoge- 
neity to every form of Christian enterprise. The General Synod 
was small in numbers, it was feeble in resources, it was threat- 
ened with serious dangers and even with dissolution from its 
birth, but its leaders had energy, devotion, self-sacrifice and, as 
the spring pf these, that divine faith which worketh under the 
impulse and channel of love. They considered the new organ- 
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ization as a holy experiment. They were prompted to it by 
zeal for the Redeemer’s kingdom. They were animated by the 
spirit of brotherly love, while harmony of aim and counsel en- 
abling them to move as a unit." They had stout hearts and they 
went forward, conscious of the spiritual power inherent in the 
Church, confident of the smile of heaven upon their endeavors, 
and expecting the happiest results. 

To furnish suitable candidates for the nascent Seminary a 
classical school was at once opened at Gettysburg, the members 
of the board as individuals forming themselves for this into a 
separate association. This academy was intended primarily “to 
enable persons of slender means or advanced years to secure the 
most useful and necessary preparatory studies” and to afford an 
opportunity for others “to be prepared for entrance into the dif- 
ferent colleges of our country.” It prospered so rapidly that in 
a few years it grew into Pennsylvania College, enabling Lu- 
theran students to complete the curriculum of study in the insti- 
tutions of their own Church. 

The machinery of instruction being provided, measures were 
promptly taken to secure the proper subjects and the means for 
their support. The Church must share the pecuniary burden 
contracted in acquiring a thorough education for her clergy. 
The rich in God’s house are always few and of these few a small 
proportion elects to enter the ministry. In selecting and pre- 
paring peasants and fishermen for his first apostles the Lord has 
doubtless, as in all other things, left us an example to imitate. 
Educational Associations, “Ladies Mite Societies,” Sewing so- 
cieties and other agencies for gathering funds were accordingly 
instituted in numerous congregations in order to render assist- 
ance to indigent students. Sometimes these associations would 
select their beneficiaries and themselves disburse the money 
thus raised, often by the toil of their hands. Sometimes this 
was left to the respective synods. The Maryland Synod, which 
led in this as in nearly all movements, in its annual report, 
Oct. 1831, attests its “gratitude to the ladies of the Lutheran 
churches at Frederick, Taneytown, Shepherdstown and Balti- 
more, who by the labor of their hands jointly contributed the 
sum of $582.31.” 
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The project of a General Educational Society to embrace, 
through synodical and congregational auxiliaries, the whole 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in,the United States, was first ag- 
itated by Dr. B. Kurtz in the Lutheran Observer, April 1835. 

At the next meeting of the General Synod, in York, 1835, a 
convention was held after the close of the first session, for the 
purpose of forming such an Education Society.. The organiza- 
tion was promptly effected, officers were elected and directors 
appointed not only from the General Synod, but also from the 
Synods of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, the cooperation 
of all being contemplated. As it was found impracticable for a 
Board whose members were separated by hundreds of miles to 
manage this cause, the Professors of the Seminary and College 
at Gettysburg and the pastor of the Lutheran church there, were 
subsequently entrusted with the examination of the candidates 
and the appropriation of the funds. 

After the trial of various methods in the administration of 
this cause, the district synods in 1855 respectively assumed en- 
tire charge of it, leaving the Parent Education Society to depend 
on legacies and special donations for its peculiar sphere, which 
is now largely supplemental to that of the synods. This benefi- 
ciary expedient for supplying the ever-increasing needs of the 
Church has been of incomparable service. Without the benefi- 
ciaries hundreds of congregations must have died for want of 
spiritual sustenance. The twenty years of active operations by 
the parent society gave the Church some 200 pastors. Many 
of these have occupied the most important positions in the 
Church. Four became presidents of colleges, one a professor 
of theology, while many were called to the largest and most in- 
telligent congregations. 

There was no difficulty in finding proper employment for the 
newly equipped ministerial recruits. When the air is sur- 
charged with missionary fire those on whom tongues of flame 
have fallen are sure to find places where they may give utter- 
ance to the glad tidings. The first graduates showed what spirit 
was in them as they went “where the destitution was greatest 
and the cry for ministerial supply most urgent.’’ The tides of 
emigration had begun to sweep away thousands from the older 
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congregations in the east, and the Church like a faithful mother 
was yearning after them scattered over the ever-receding fron- 
tier of the west, recognizing at the same time in their destitu- 
tion her golden opportunity for the extension of her blessings 
and the advancement of her influence. The General Synod be- 
ing composed of delegates representing the widely separated 
and remote sections of the Church became the medium of intel- 
ligence concerning the extent and necessities of the field, and 
through it the cry for spiritual assistance was clearly heard by 
all the congregations, and the burden of their scattered brethren 
laid on their heart, while mutual consultation, unity of aim and 
concert of effort rendered efficient action practicable and certain. 

The living spirit is sure to seek embodiment and to strive after 
formal organization, by which alone it can find a proper and effec- 
tive exercise for its powers. Missionary societies were formed in 
many congregations and by all the synods, the General Synod for 
some years deeming it best to give its moral support to these syn- 
odical societies, encouraging them to increase their exertions 
for sending out ministers” among the destitute adherents of our 
Church.” In Baltimore, 1833, it appointed a standing Committee 
on Missions, whose immediate province was to gather and report 
information. At the same time it provided for a missionary ses- 
sion at its next convention and appointed a speaker to preach a 
missionary sermon. At that meeting, in York, 1835, it adopted 
a lengthy and ringing report declaring that “more must be done 
if the frowns of Heaven are not to rest upon our churches,” and 
‘urging that “the destitute parts of our country must be supplied 
with the Gospel, and as soon as possible our hands must be ex- 
tended to the heathen*’ The more men felt the need of sup- 
plying our own rapidly-extending country the more the claims 
of the heathen world pressed upon them. It was further re- 
solved that a mass meeting in the interests of this cause be held 
at Mechanicsburg the following year. 

At Hagerstown in 1837 the General Synod cordially endorsed 
a convention, held at that time and place, for the organization 
of a Foreign Missionary Society, adjourning its own sessions 
from time to time to allow its members to participate in this 
convention, which was composed of delegates representing 
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churches without as well as within the pale of the General 
Synod. Rev. W. Wieting and Mr. A. Brownell were in attend- 
ance from New York, Revs. J. Medtart, C. W. Schaeffer and 
Dr. F. W. Heckle appeared as delegates from the Missionary 
Society of the Old Synod, besides other clerical and lay mem- 
bers of that body, charged to assure the convention of their co- 
operation. During the same convention the Central Home 
Missionary Society, organized at Mechanicsburg the previous 
year, held its first anniversary, these different associations, 
though distinct from the General Synod, realizing their depend- 
ence upon it, for at least moral support, while at the same time 
they widened its sphere and stimulated its activity. 

The Church took also a lively interest in Sunday Schools 
which at this period were coming into vogue. One of the first 
societies organized under the impulses of the General Synod 
was a Lutheran Sunday School Union, which was founded in 
1829 and for some time held its anniversaries in connection with 
the meetings of the General Synod. Flourishing schools sprang 
up in a number of congregations and the foundations were laid 
for that successful Sunday-school work which has been so prom- 
inent a characteristic of the Lutheran Church. 

The publication of a suitable and necessary church literature 
was undertaken. Church periodicals were established. An 
English Hymn-book, based on that of the Synod of New York 
was published, also a Liturgy based on the German Agenda of 
the Pennsylvania Synod, a Collection of Prayers and an English 
Catechism. A translation of Arndt’s Wahres Christenthum was 
sanctioned, the original lying in thousands of homes alongside 
of the Bible. A Lutheran Book Company began business in 
Baltimore in 1836. A cordial and general support was at the 
same time rendered to the undenominational Bible and Tract 
Societies, and Lutheran ministers and people codperated largely 
with organizations to counteract the evils of intemperance, uni- 
ting with societies established on the principle of total absti- 
abstinence. 

While a large proportion of these beneficent movements orig- 
inated directly with the General Synod, that body,sounding the 
keynote and the district synods re-echoing the strain until the 
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inspiring sound was heard on the very borders of Zion, the gen- 
eral body was in other cases but the ‘exponent of the prevalent 
feeling, registering and voicing the spirit of the congregations, 
giving it direction and momentum. Whether a movement pro- 
ceeded from its bosom or came to it from its constituencies, the 
General Synod was the grand instrument for marshaling the 
various elements, offering one rallying point instead of many, 
presenting the unspeakable advantage of a “united policy.””. And 
no one acquainted with the history of that period will deny to it 
the honor of being either the prime originator or the principal 
supporter of all the enlightened measures then put forth for 
building up the interests and fulfilling the mission of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. For at least half a century it was the 
most conspicuous and the most influential factor in advancing 
her usefulness and her glory. 

Symptoms of renewed spiritual life attested everywhere the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. The pulpit was marked by pecu- 
liar earnestness and pastors excelled in self-sacrificing fidelity in 
the catechism class and in house to house visitation. The con- 
gregations experienced a revival so genuine that they “abounded 
in lives of prayer, of faith and love, of pious deeds and of zeal 
for Christ,” and so powerful that they realized their mission to 
spread the Gospel and to exercise the grace of giving in the 
support of “all benevolent institutions.” The pastoral address 
issued by the General Synod in 1831 affirms: “Education and 
Missionary Societies are increasing, and we know of no benev- 
olent institution in our country, that does not number among 
its patrons some of our most devoted members.” How strik- 
ingly this corresponds with the pastoral address of 1827, which 
says: “An increased degree of spirituality pervades our wor- 
shiping assemblies in general.” The Synod of South Carolina 
numbering but 13 pastors reported in 1836 the sum of $1660.60 
for missions and education, the West Pennsylvania Synod 
$769.91 for the same year, and the Hartwick Synod with 15 
ministers gave $1467.83 in two years. “Prayer meetings con- 
ducted according to the Scriptures were numerous,” and viewed 
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as “a great blessing to many souls on the brink of eternal ruin.” 
Students for the ministry multiplied in a rapid ratio. 

So far from being exhausted by the founding of one seminary 
or the support of one professorship, the interest in theological 
education kept increasing and led to the undertaking of a sec- 
ond professorship at Gettysburg in 1829. A collecting tour of 
Prof. Schmucker through the north yielded the large sum of 
$14,917 collected mostly from Congregationalists through the 
active codperation of Prof. Stuart 

The proposal of the Board to call the second professor from 
the ranks of Lutheran theologians in Germany met with unex- 
pected opposition from the Old Synod “because an European 
could not so well accommodate himself to the peculiar views 
and situation of our ecclesiastical and civil institutions.” The 
choice fell on Dr. Hazelius who in 1830 was made Professor of 
Biblical and Oriental Literature and the German Language. 
The library, numbering 6000 volumes, was at that time the 
largest theological library in the country. 

Hartwick Seminary also attained a prosperity it had never 
enjoyed, and before the surrender of its honored professor to 
Gettysburg, called as his assistant Rev. G. B. Miller, who for 
many years filled this position with great usefulness. At the 
same time a cheering support was given to the seminary at 
Lexington, founded by the Synod of South Carolina, and that 
of the Synod of Ohio, established at Columbus. 

The relation of the General Synod to this advancement of the 
Church is well set forth in the pastoral letter which it addressed 
to the churches in 1835. “The General Synod, under’ Provi- 
dence, is among the prime causes of her prosperity. * * * 
Will it be too much to say that since 1820 this Synod has been 
a means under God of greatly reviving our American churches; 
spreading abroad the spirit of reformation ; firing with new zeal 
ministers and laymen; elevating the standard of piety among 
us; diffusing a spirit of benevolence among our people; fur- 
nishing, by means of her seminaries ministers for congregations 
ready to perish, and through the medium of her publications, 
bread to those starving.” When this body had been but ten 
years in existence its members could testify before angels and 
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men: “The temporal and spiritual, the external and internal 
concerns of our Zion have been advanced with unparalleled 
success.” It is interesting to read in these pastoral letters how 
the brethren were cheered by the rapid spread of the Church in 
every quarter, how they more than realized their brightest an- ~ 
ticipations, and how these happy results enforced upon their 
conscience the duty of the hour. With what joy they speak of 
the increasing extent and rising importance of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. A noble Christian optimism shines through 
the review of the situation which they were wont to publish 
after each meeting. “If ever a Church had cause to rejoice in 
God and to use her energies in carrying on her operations 
against the prince of darkness, it is our own. Since the estab- 
lishment of the General Synod, God has favored us with many 
glorious manifestations of his power and grace.” 

They deemed it just to judge of results by what had been in 
former days. ‘They knew that Lutheran churches had been 
planted from time to time in America for 200 years, but having 
no theological or literary institution and no central organization 
they never attained substantial progress nor impressed them- 
selves upon the country. Comparisons were drawn between 
the state of the Church “ready to sink into insignificance” at 
that critical juncture when the General Synod was founded, and 
“the favorable and cheering results which in a few years were 
reported from all sections.” “Our Synods, and the General 
Synod as well as the churches, enjoy an amount of the public 
confidence and esteem which must satisfy and encourage greatly 
every Lutheran.” The only drawback to this living and rapid 
expansion of the Church was again as always an inadequate 
army of ministers. Many of the most inviting points could not 
be occupied, and so great were the labors and exposures of 
many ministers that often their strength was prematurely ex- 
hausted. It wasa sad reflection made at York in 1835 that with 
“220 laborers among 800 congregations, not a few have entered 
premature graves.” Of others it was said that as the result of 
overwork “they bear evident marks of a wasting constitution 
and of a dissolution not far off.” 

While the revived prosperity of the Lutheran Church is 
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doubtless largely to be ascribed to the formation of the General 
Synod, it was not confined to the synods organically incorpor 
ated with it. Still on the other hand the activity and advance 
of those not associated with it were in great measure directly 
or indirectly stimulated by the general body, whose paramount 
influence in determining the character and advancing the inter- 
ests of the native Lutheran Church is not likely to be gainsayed. 
The Pennsylvania Synod was permeated by the same spirit of 
progress and developed along the same lines. Bonds of strong 
and conspicuous sympathy kept it in practical codperation with 
the measures of the General Synod. The majority of its min- 
isters were one in spirit with those of the latter and united 
with them in Missionary, Education and Sunday School work 
and “in the preparation of a uniform liturgy for the use of the 
Church.” “Its congregations contributed freely to the support 
of the Seminary at Gettysburg and its young men were all sent 
to study in its halls.” Many of the ablest of these traveled sub- 
sequently as missionaries in Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. Dr. 
S. S. Schmucker in his “Retrospect of Lutheranism” testifies : 
“Much might be said of the honorable manner in which the 
greater part of the brethren and churches in East Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere, whilst yielding to the prejudices of the weaker 
members, yet continued to afford their substantial and increasing 
aid to every good work undertaken by this Synod, so that much 
of the credit for what has been achieved, is justly due to their 
codperation.” And Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr., in an editorial in the 
Lutheran and Missionary, May 3, 1886 says: “The relations of 
that Synod to the General Synod, were never antagonistic or 
unfriendly. * * Expressions of the most cordial good feeling 
were exchanged, and the hope indulged and expressed on both 
sides, that the enforced separation, over which both grieved, 
would come toa happy end. * * Throughout there was a 
majority of her ministers favorable to active cooperation with 
the General Synod.” But they forbearingly deferred for the 
time to the reactionary minority which opposed Bible Societies, 
Theological Seminaries, Missionary and Sunday-school Associ- 
ations and in short all organized forms of Christian activity. 
Assurances of “undiminished affection” for the brethren of 
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that body were repeatedly expressed by the General Synod, 
confident of “the ardent attachment” which many in that body 
bore to it. In the minutes of 1827 it rejoices that “this Synod 
continues to be in a prosperous condition, and some churches 
in its bounds have been visited with peculiar seasons of refresh- 
ment.” 

The desire for the return of this body “to that union in the 
establishment of which they sustained a principal part and which 
will remain to after ages a monument of their zeal for the cause 
of God,” was frequently voiced by the General Synod. Review- 
ing “the harmony, unanimity and evangelical zeal’ which ani- 
mated the brethren of the Synod of Pennsylvania, they longed 
for the day when they should see them “unite their counsels and 
energies with ours.” In the Old Synod also the matter of re- 
uniting with the General Synod was from time to time agitated, 
especially in 1839 and 1840, but the apprehensions and preju- 
dices which led to the withdrawal in 1823 were found to be 
still smouldering. They were readily inflamed by the manifest 
ascendancy of the English language in the General Synod and 
the popularity of the “new measures” within its bounds. Final 
action was therefore deferred on the plea that “the time had not 
come.” The consummation so long devoutly cherished by 
many on both sides was at last realized in 1853, when seven 
pastors and seven lay-delegates appeared as representatives of 
that body and were welcomed with great joy at the meeting of 
the General Synod at Winchester, Va. Two years previously 
the Synod had resolved to establish a German Professorship at 
Gettysburg and appointed Rev. B. Keller to collect the funds for 
its endowment. 

The same cordiality and mutual sympathy characterized the 
relations between the General Synod and the New York Synod, 
and the latter which had taken an honorable part in the found- 
ing of the former was attracted into organic relations with it in 
1837. The Ohio Synod after having a representation at one 
meeting, stood aloof, yet its missionary zeal is often lauded in 
the proceedings of the General Synod. No antagonism had as 
yet developed, and delegates to this body as well as to the Syn- 
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ods of Pennsylvania and New York were appointed by the Gen- 
eral Synod as late as 1829. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the General Synod 
was its conciliatory attitude toward synods not in its connection. 
It not only sought their counsels and energies to be united with 
it, but as their approval of its doctrinal character, its general 
spirit and grand aims, was well known, it avowed its readiness 
with pleasure to remove if possible the last impediment, and to 
make any concessions “consistent with the grand design of the 
association’’—in order “to conciliate all minds and afford full and 
general satisfaction.”’ 

The General Synod’s strength lay largely in this characteristic, 
and to it are to be ascribed in marked degree its inestimable 
blessings to the Church. The love of the Lord Jesus burned in 
men’s hearts and this kindled brotherly affection for one another. 
As it brought together a large proportion of the most intelligent 
and influential clerical and lay representatives from remote sec- 
tions, joined them into a family of brethren, ascertained from 
them the interests and needs of the whole church, inspired mu- 
tual confidence, and provoked one another to good works, the 
General Synod was instrumental in developing a consciousness 
of strength, awakening a sense of responsibility, and engendering 
a fellow feeling. It united the wisdom, piety, ability and energy 
of the Church, north, east, south and west, and by the concentra- 
tion of all its resources for objects to which no individual synod 
could have been competent, it was able to provide in large meas- 
ure for the wants and the prosperity of the whole Church. 

“In union there is strength” is a self-evident maxim. Con- 
centration of effort is essential to success in any sphere. The 
desirability of a fraternal spirit in order to maintain the Church’s 
best interests and reach her highest ends is beyond question, 
but this spirit can be fostered and strengthened only by living 
contact among men of the same faith, by frequent conference 
and communion with one another, by bearing a common bur- 
den and working for a common end. The true spirit of the 
Church and the best work of the Church thus act and react on 
one another, each in turn serving as means and end. 

Without this bond of fraternal union and evangelical activity, 
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the different synods would inevitably have drifted apart, injuri- 
ous and antagonistic divisions would have arisen and become 
perpetual, and large portions of the Church must have been 
hopelessly alienated from the doctrines of the reformation. As 
early as the year 1827 the members of the General Synod could 
testify: “There is a degree of unanimity of spirit, harmony of 
counsel and concentration of effort among our different synods 
in the the promotion of the cause of our common Master, hith- 
erto unknown amongst us; and the unprecedented success 
which the Lord has granted to all the enterprises engaged in 
for his glory, seems to tell us that our want of zeal has been the 
cause why in former days we accomplished so little.” 

With a warm spiritual life coursing through all the arteries of 
Christ’s body, with wise leaders directing the energies of Zion, 
there was a rapid expansion of the Church’s borders as well as 
of her influence and power. Following the steady flow of pop 
ulation, missionaries organized new congregations on the terri- 
tory now embraced in Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. 
These, though widely scattered, were united into a new synod 
in 1835, under the title of the Synod of the West. Among its 
founders were Revs. William Jenkins, Daniel Scherer and Abra- 
ham Reck. Ina few years it numbered twenty-three ministers 
—to-day more than a thousand Lutheran ministers preach in 
those parts—and in 1840 it united with the General Synod. 
The following year the English district of Ohio, now the East 
Ohio Synod, did the same. The Synod of Virginia united in 
1839, that of South Carolina in 1835. Another synod under 
the name of Synod of East Pennsylvania, whose organization 
on the territory of the mother synod in 1842 is to be ascribed 
largely to the increasing demand for English services and for the 
progressive measures then commonly associated with English, 
united in 1843, and with it the Allegheny and Southwest Vir- 
ginia Synods; the Miami Synod in 1845, the Illinois and Wit- 
tenberg in 1848, the Olive Branch in 1850, the Texas, Northern 
Hlinois and Pittsburg Synods in 1853, the Kentucky, Central 
Pennsylvania and English District of Ohio (the second English 
District of the Joint Synod of Ohio) in 1855, the Northern In- 
diana, Southern Illinois and English lowa in 1857, the Melanch- 
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thon in 1859—this body was remerged into the Maryland Synod 
in 1869. The Synod of New Jersey was admitted in 1862. It 
has since become a part of the Synod of New York and New 
Jersey. 

The maximum of the General Synod’s growth was reached 
in the year 1860, when it embraced 26 synods, spread over al- 
most the entire territory of the Unian, all the synods in fact which 
comprised to any extent the native Lutheran population, except 
that of the Joint-Ohio, and the Tennessee, aggregating 864 out 
of 1313 ministers, and 164,000 out of 245,000 communicants, 
i. e. two-thirds of the Lutheran Church in this country. 

The outbreak of the civil war caused the withdrawal of the 
synods south of the Potomac, with a total of 125 ministers, 205 
congregations, and 21,098 communicants. 

A rupture more serious in character and more far-reaching in 
consequences was soon to be experienced. At the time of the 
organization of the General Synod confessional laxity had 
deeply penetrated the life of the Lutheran Church, although a 
stricter and conservative element also remained. Both tenden- 
cies came into the general body and continued for many years 
side by side without any sharp antagonism or conflict. “It em- 
braced elements, says Dr. C. P. Krauth, “which were distinc- 
tively Lutheran and others distinctively Latitudinarian. The 
first party was on the whole more Lutheran in doctrine and 
more active in piety than the second. Their relatively higher 
Lutheranism was connected with a relatively higher spirituality 
and aggressiveness. Though they had so far felt the evil ten- 
dency of the times that they fell far below the doctrinal! decision 
and consistent Lutheranism of Muhlenberg and his colaborers, 
yet they were relatively decided, relatively Lutheran, and their 
Lutheranism had something of the ardor and earnestness of that 
earlier time. It was their desire to make the General Synod as 
strong in government and as Lutheran in doctrine as they pos- 
sibly could. The more decided Lutheran influence prevailed 
and the friends of the laxer tendencies dropped off from the 
General Synod.”” Dr. K. gives this as indubitably in part, the 
philosophy of “the tacit withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Synod.” 
“That synod embraced many men whose sympathies were with 
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the more truly Lutheran tendencies of the General Synod, yet 
some of its clergymen and an immense proportion of its people, 
were averse to the General Synod on the ground of its growing 
distinctively Lutheran character.” 

The same writer speaks in another place of “those who went 
into it because they felt the necessity of higher unity, of greater 
doctrinal purity, and of a more comprehensive and intelligent 
activity on the part of our Church ;” and of “those whose nom- 
inal Lutheranism drew them into a personal sympathy with this 
first class, although the doctrines and spirit of it were more ele- 
vated than their own, or who were drawn in almost mechani- 
cally by the general movement of the Church.” While it 
guarded against taking a position which would necessarily ex- 
clude the laxer elements, the General Synod always maintained 
that the strictest Lutherans could conscientiously unite with it 
and that their objections on the score of laxity were ungrounded.” 
The Tennessee Synod gave indeed a more pronounced adhesion 
to the Confessions immediately after its organization than the 
General Synod, “whose constitution shows only too many sad 
traces of the embarrassments of the period,” yet upon its subse- 
quent acknowledgment of the doctrinal articles of the Augs- 
burg Confession as a standard of faith, “it was the only volun- 
tary body on earth, pretending to embrace a nation as its terri- 
tory and bearing a Lutheran name, in which the fundamental 
doctrines of Lutheranism were the basis of union.” Such is the 
testimony of the ablest mind that the Church has produced in 
America. The two tendencies dwelling in one body must inev- 
itably develop their inherent nature, and their divergent and an- 
tagonistic character must ultimately become distinct and de- 
mand recognition. So strong, however, was the desire for unity 
and so paramount the spirit of conciliation that a sharp collision 
was for a long time averted. The conservative element sought 
more and more to revive the principles of historic Lutheranism, 
which had fallen into desuetude under the rationalistic sway of 
the previous period. It studied with ardor the confessions of 
the Church, brought once more to light its devotional treasures, 
and endeavored to foster the Lutheran type of Christianity by 
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returning to “the good old ways of the fathers.” Others were 
so carried away with the ideal of the American type of religion 
that they unfortunately fancied that the only way to get the 
warmth of Methodism and the vigor of Presbyterianism was, as 
Dr. C. A. Stork put it, “to disembowel their own Church of heart 
and lungs.” 

A few leading representatives of this element progressed to 
the point of publishing (anonymously) in 1855 an “American 
Recension of the Augsburg Confession,” from which they 
omitted certain alleged “errors contained in the Confession,” 
Baptismal Regeneration and the Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of the Saviour in the Eucharist being designated among 
others. Its appearance raised a storm throughout the Church. 
“Extremely unlutheran, unchurchly and even rationalistic po- 
sitions were assumed” by some who defended the “Platform,” 
says Dr. Morris in his “Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry.” 
On the other hand it was indignantly and universally rejected 
by the Eastern Synods, their judgment being well expressed in 
the resolution prepared by Dr. J. A. Brown and adopted unan- 
imously by the Synod of East Pennsylvania which denounced it 
as a “most dangerous attempt to change the doctrinal basis and 
revolutionize the existing character of the Lutheran Churches 
now united in the General Synod. 

The opposition to this onslaught on the Confession was so 
decided and overwhelming that the authors of it, though men of 
prominence and ability, at once lost their prestige, and the sub- 
ject was never so much as mooted in the General Synod. But 
it became a touch-stone for the trial and rapid development of 
the two tendencies, and the agitation which followed awakened 
grave fears of an ultimate disruption. A few years later at 
York, 1864, the General Synod explicitly repudiated the charge 
that the alleged errors were contained in the Confession, and 
“before God and his Church” declared that the Augsburg Con- 
fession, “properly interpreted, is in perfect consistence with the 
Holy Scriptures as regards the errors specified.” 

At the same convention it so amended its constitution as to 
require all synods seeking connection with it “to receive and 
hold the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the 
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fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word and of the faith of 
our Church founded on that Word.” By this doctrinal basis 
imposed on the District Synods as a condition of union with it, 
and the previous adoption of Luther’s Catechism “without 
qualification,” and the definition of fundamentals in the Liturgy 
of 1847, it is the testimony of Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr., “the Gen- 
eral Synod’s Lutheran soundness is fully vindicated.” «These 
testimonials,” he maintained “are its real basis, official state- 
ments, back of which no man has a right to go.” 

The growing ascendency of positive Lutheranism stimulated the 
antagonism of the laxer element. Violent discussions and agita- 
tions ensued, nurtured no little by personal and partisan rivalries 
and by national jealousies, and heightened by complaints of 
doctrinal unsoundness and neglect of the German interest at the 
Gettysburg Seminary. The heart of the body had become ex- 
ceedingly sensitive, quick to respond to the mildest touch. The 
tension between opposing principles had reached a degree which 
made a break imminent on the slightest disturbance. 

The crisis was reached in 1864, at York, when the Franckean 
Synod applied for admission. This body had been charged with 
serious defection from Lutheran doctrine, had for a quarter of a 
century stood aloof from the General Synod, and had not given 
any recognition to the Augsburg Confession. Its application 
was accordingly rejected until it should formally adopt the 
Confession, as received by the General Synod. 

The Franckean deputies felt aggrieved by this exclusion. 
They urged that “in adopting the constitution of that body, the 
members of the Franckean Synod fully understood that they 
were adopting the doctrinal position of the General Synod.”’ 
Their friends, on this representation, were able to call for a re- 
consideration, which after an earnest and protracted discussion 
resulted in receiving them by a vote of 97 to 40, with the un- 
derstanding that said Synod, at its next meeting, declare in an 
official manner, its adoption of the doctrinal articles of the Augs- 
burg Confession, as a substantially correct exhibition of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Word of God.” 

The minority entered a protest, expressing deep grief “that 
by this action of the General Synod its constitution has been 
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sadly and lamentably violated.” The delegation of the Penn- 
sylvania Synod further presented a paper recalling that their 
Synod had renewed organic relations with theunderstanding and 
proviso that should the General Synod violate its constitution, 
and require assent to anything conflicting with the old and long 
established faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, then its 
delegates are hereby required to protest against such action, to 
withdraw from its sessions and to report to their body, and de- 
claring their purpose “to withdraw from the sessions of the 
General Synod, in order to report to the Synod of Pennsylvania 
at its approaching convention.” 

The vote for the admission of the Franckean Synod was by 
no means entirely on confessional lines. Many who gave their 
voice in favor of it regarded the adoption of the constitution of 
the General Synod by that body, a virtual adoption of the Augs- 
burg Confession, and held that their promise to adopt it formally 
at their next regular session was evidence of their good faith. 

The withdrawal of the Pennsylvania delegation was unani- 
mously approved by that Synod at its next convention. Nev- 
ertheless the following year a full delegation was again sent to 
the General Synod at its meeting at Fort Wayne, but in the or- 
ganization of that body the chair ruled that that Synod must be 
considered “in a state of practical withdrawal from the governing 
functions of the General Synod,’’ and that consequently its del- 
egation could not be received until after the organization of the 
convention. 

Three days’ discussion of the question followed this parliamen- 
tary ruling, the members of the Pennsylvania delegation parti- 
cipating. They were subsequently requested by resolution “to 
waive what may seem to them an irregular organization of this 
Body, and to acquiesce in the present organization.” Their 
response to this was, that if “this Body shall now declare that 
the Synod of Pennsylvania had, as it claimed to have, the con- 
stitutional right to be represented before the election of officers, 
and to take part in it, we are perfectly willing to waive the 
right of voting, will acquiesce in the present organization, and 
will take our seats in this Body, equals among equals.” The 
reply of the majority that “they could not conscientiously re- 
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cede” from their action, and a protest from the minority, closed 
the conflict on the floor of the Synod. 

The die was cast. A shock thrilled the Church from centre 
to circumference. The fair prospect of a general Evangelical 
Lutheran organization in this country was shattered and the 
hearts of many were broken,—sorrowing most of all that ex- 
tremists had precipitated a division for which there was no jus- 
tification and with which the mass of the people had no sym- 
pathy. 

At its next convention the Pennsylvania Synod formally sev- 
ered its relations with the General Synod. The Ministerium of 
New York followed, at the cost of a schism in its own constitu- 
ency, nearly all its American churches and pastors adhering to 
the General Synod. The Pittsburg Synod also withdrew and 
experienced a rupture. The English Ohio, the Minnesota and 
the Texas Synods took the same course, and the Synod of Illi- 
nois was disbanded, to be reorganized on the lines along which 
the whole Church, including not a few individual congregations, 
was being rent asunder. 

Shortly after the unhappy dissensions at York in 1864, Rev. 
James A. Brown, D. D., succeeded Dr. S. S. Schmucker as Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Gettysburg Seminary. He immedi- 
ately became one of the most conspicuous as he was probably 
the ablest champion of the General Synod. He wielded a pow- 
erful pen, was skilled in polemics, and on the floor of Synod, in 
particular, was such a master in debate as to bear down all op- 
position. He had been wont to affiliate with the conservatives, 
and was firmly set against certain teachings and tendencies of 
their antagonists. He had inflicted heavy blows on the “Defi- 
nite Platform’ and other deviations from sound Lutheranism, 
and was wont to denounce all fanaticisms, and but for the un- 
happy conflict now thrust upon the Church, he and many of 
those who left the General Synod, might, humanly speaking, 
have long cooperated in the development of the Lutheran 
Church; but when in the progress of the struggle the assaults 
of the opposition were directed principally against the Semi- 
nary over which he presided and against the doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod, he contended with his whole mind and soul 
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against what he considered the revival of the “Old Lutheran 
theology. 

“As the result of his teachings,” says Dr. Charles A. Stork, 
“there went forth from Gettysburg a succession of young men 
who had a new view of the Lutheran Church, of her theology, 
her spirit and genius, and of the work she had to do. * * 
They were learning to value their own mother Church, and her 
rich and full type of Christian doctrine and life. It is true our 
young men did not know Lutheran theology thoroughly ; on 
many minor points they were cloudy. But they were set on the 
way to know that theology. They had a belief in the true in- 
dividuality and value of her type of life, and they began to 
build the walls on the cld foundations. For much of this the 
Church of to-day owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Brown’s the- 
ological work.” His sudden disability by a stroke of paralysis 
in the prime of his eminent endowments, caused universal sor- 
row and was viewed, even by those most hostile to his position, 
as a great calamity. 





ARTICLE VI. 


THE TERMS OF COMMUNION IN A CHRISTIAN.CHURCH. 
By Rev. E. T. Horn, D. D., Charleston, S. C. 


The object of this paper is to discover what are the proper 
terms of communion in the Holy Sacrament in the Christian 
Church. The answer we will seek in two sources, Holy Scrip- 
ture and Ecclesiastical History. And we will briefly apply it to 
the correction of certain false views and to the solution of press- 
ing questions of our own time. 

I. 


Does Holy Scripture give any express rules concerning ad- 
mission to, and exclusion from, the Holy Supper? It does. In 
1 Cor. 11 : 28, St. Paul says, But let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup. The 
emphasis here is upon the word examine; and it is clear that 
those only should be admitted to the Holy Supper who are ca- 
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pable of self-examination. This text may rightly be applied to 
the determination of such questions as, At what age should a 
young person be admitted to confirmation, and Should the Holy 
Supper be given to an idiotical person? It justifies the rejec- 
tion of the practice of giving the communion to infants, in 
which rejection the Council of Trent and our Reformers agree, 
although that practice persisted in western Europe until the oth 
and maybe till the 13th century, and still is the usage of the 
Greek Church. 

In Matt. 18:17 our Lord says that in a certain contingency 
one who had been a brother should be regarded as a heathen 
man and a publican. He is one who will not yield to expostu- 
lation, and neglects to hear the Church. Our Lord here gives 
his warrant to excommunication. This is a case in which a 
person may be excluded from the Church. 

In 1 Cor. 5: 1-5 St. Paul censures the Church of Corinth 
because they have not excluded a person guilty of fornication 
(such fornication as is not so much as named among the Gentiles, 
that one should have his father’s wife), and bids them deliver 
such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of Fesus Christ. In 2 Cor. 2: 6, 
7 he recommends the reconciliation of this person. This pass- 
age therefore enjoins the suspension from the communion of the 
Church of those who are guilty of notorious sin and are not re- 
pentant. 

1 Cor. 1 : 10, 2 Cor. 6: 14-17 and 3 John 10: 11 show what 
weight we are to lay on differences of doctrine. Certainly, one 
we are not even to receive into our houses and may not bid 
God-speed, we ought not invite to the Holy Supper. Exactly 
what degree of falsehood in doctrine renders liable to this pro- 
hibition, is a fine point to be determined. 

In 2 Thess. 3: 14, 15 St. Paul bids the Thessalonians zo¢e the 
man who will xot obey our word by this epistle, and have no coim- 
pany with him, that he may be ashamed. That this is not un- 
kind but brotherly, he shows in adding, Yet count him not as an 
enemy but admonish him as a brother. 

The doctrine of Holy Scripture in this regard may also be 
inferred from two considerations. In 1 Cor. 11 : 29 it is said, 
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He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. And in v. 
28. Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, 
unworthily shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. It 
therefore is contrary to Christian charity to induce any to come 
to the Holy Supper without instruction, and without opportun- 
ity for preparation. That were poor courtesy, that invited an- 
other to become liable to condemnation. 

The true meaning of the Holy Supper is also to be consid- 
ered. It is not primarily a means of good-fellowship. Neither 
is it to be used to produce a magical change in an unwilling 
mind. Primarily, it is an application of the Forgzveness of Sins. 
It ought not to be given except to one who judges himself. 1 
Cor. 11 : 31. 

These passages show that a Christian congregation is not 
without responsibility for those it admits to the Holy Supper; 
but that examination, instruction and discrimination are incum- 
bent on it. 


Il. 


It will be found that the Ancient Church construed its duty in 
accordance with this teaching. Heretics were excluded from the 
Lord’s Supper. Bincuam, Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
XV.iv.6. Aposto.ic Constitutions, V/., itt. and v. Discipline 
was enforced within the congregation: Let xo one that is at va- 
riance with his fellow come together with you, until they be recon- 
culled, that your sacrifice be not profaned. TEACHING OF THE 
Twetve ApostLes, XIV. The rule concerning offenders, ‘the 
so-called poenitentes, is succinctly stated by Ropertson, Church 
History, I. viit. 242, “The commission of grievous error in life 
and doctrine was punished by exclusion from the communion 
of the Church; and in order to obtain readmission, offenders 
were required to submit to a prescribed course of penance.” 
Von Zeschwitz in HERzoG describes the Disciplina Arcani of 
the Ancient Church, according to which the administration of 
the sacraments was kept secret. This belongs to A. D. 250- 
600. Before the Holy Communion in the Liturgy of St. Fames 
(Apostoic Constitutions, VIII. 12), the deacon is directed to 
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say, Let none of the catechumens, let none of the hearers, let none 
of the unbelievers, let none of the heterodox, remain here. 

Nor were these rules relaxed out of courtesy to members of 
other Christian congregations. Of course, there was no differ- 
ence between them at that time at all like the differences be- 
tween different confessions in our time. IkENAEUS says (Against 
Heresies, X.), “The Church believes these points just as if she 
had but one soul, and one and the same heart, and she proclaims 
them, and teaches them, and hands them down, with perfect 
harmony, as if she possessed only one mouth. * * * The 
churches which have been planted in Germany do not believe 
or hand down anything different, nor do those in Spain, nor 
those in Gaul, nor those in the East, &. * * Nor will any 
one of the rulers of the churches, however highly gifted he may 
be in point of eloquence, teach doctrines different from these.” 
Our readers need not be reminded that different conceptions of 
the Holy Supper had not been developed in those days. But, 
notwithstanding the prevailing unity of faith, “The ancient dis- 
cipline was very severe in admitting strangers, who were un- 
known to them, to the communion; lest they should admit 
heretics, or schismatics, or excommunicated persons: and there- 
fore if any such came, who could not produce their recommend- 
atory letters, but pretended to have lost them by the way, they 
were neither admitted to the communion, nor wholly refused, 
but, if occasion were, maintained by the Church, till such letters 
could be procured from the Church whence they came, which 
was Called the communio peregrina.” Sherlock, quoted in BinG- 


‘HAM, Xvill. iii. 7,8. There were rules for guarding these recom- 


mendatory letters (/:ttere fomeate) against falsification. (HER- 
z0G, 8, 700). Nor did the possession of such letters exempt a 
person from further interrogation. See App. Consrr., I. lviii-: 
“If any brother, man or woman, come in from another parish, 
bringing recommendatory letters, let the deacon be the judge of 
that affair, inquiring whether they be faithful, and of the Church ? 
whether they be not defiled by heresy? and besides, whether 
the party be a married woman or widow? And when he is 
satisfied in these questions, that they are really of the faithful, 
Voit. XIX. No. 3. 58 
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and of the same sentiments in the things of the Lord, let him 
conduct every one to the place proper for him. And if a pres- 
byter come from another parish, let him be received to the com- 
munion by the presbyters; if a deacon, by the deacon; if a 
bishop, let him sit with the bishop, &c.” And Aposro tic 
Canons, 34: “Do not ye receive any stranger, whether bishop, 
or presbyter, or deacon, without commendatory letters; and 
when such are offered, let them be examined. And if they be 
preachers of piety, let them be received; but if not, supply 
their wants, but do not receive them to communion, for many 
things are done by surprise.” It was customary also to respect 
in one church the excommunication pronounced by another 
church. (ROBERTSON, I. iv. 83). 


Ill. 


It will not be necessary to encumber our pages with an ac- 
count of the Roman requirement of confession to a priest, 
enumeration of sins and priestly absolution. (For this see T. 
Harnack in Zuckler’s Handbuch IV., 438, translated in Horn’s 
Evangelical Pastor, p. 106). It culminated in the declaration of 
the Lateran Council of 1215, that “auricular confession to the 
priest acting in the place of God, at least once every year, is 
obligatory on every Christian.” See the evangelical denial of 
this in the Schmatcald Articles I11., 1. It was reiterated by the 
Council of Trent. For proof that the Greek Church has the 
same rule, see DaniEL, Codex liturgicus, 1V., 587, and the En- 
CYCLOPADIA BrITTANICA, under Confession. 


IV. 


But it is important to see just how our Reformers conceived 
this matter. It is well kown that in Art. XXV. of the AuGsBuRG 
ConFEssiIon the confessors say, /¢ is not usual to communicate 
the body and blood of the Lord, except to those who have been 
previously examined and absolved. An examination of the 
Kirchenordnungen will show how true this statement is, and that 
it was not made simply as an evasion. 

In Luther’s Formula Miss@, 1523, he says, “Moreover, this 
must be preserved, which*is preserved in baptism. Namely, 
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that first notice be given to the bishop, who are about to com- 
mune, that they should personally ask that the Holy Supper be 
given to them, and that he may be able to know their names 
and their life. Then he should not admit them unless they give 
an account of their faith, and upon being interrogated answer 
whether they understand what the supper of the Lord is, what 
it gives, and for what good purpose'they wish it. Doubtless, if 
they are able to recite the words of blessing from memory, and 
explain that they come because worried by the conscience of sin, 
or fear of death, or other evil of temptation of the flesh, the 
world or the devil, they would eat and drink the word and sign 
of grace and salvation given by the Lord himself through their 
Bishop’s ministry, that thereby they may be solaced and com- 
forted, just as Christ with incalculable love gave and instituted, 
when he said, Eat and drink. 

“I think it enough that this questioning or exploration should 
be made with each who wishes to receive the communion, once 
in the year. But no one can be so intelligent, as to need to be 
asked only once in his whole life, or even never. 

* * * * * * * 

“Then when the bishop sees that they understand all these 
things, he also will observe whether they prove their faith and 
knowledge in a new life and morals. For Satan knows all these 
things and can say them. Therefore if he sees a fornicator, 
adulterer, drunkard, usurer, evil-speaker, or one infamous be- 
cause of another open crime, let him exclude him from the Sup- 
per, unless he shall show by manifest proof that he has changed 
his life. For the Supper ought not to be denied to those who 
fall and return, and are sorry for their fall, but he ought to know 
that it was instituted for them most of all, that they be remade 
and strengthened.” 

The Prussian Landesordnung, 1526, requires that no one shall 
receive the Holy Sacrament until he has first given notice to the 
minister. The Brandenburg-Ansbach Adschied, of the same 
year, advises confession, and also forbids the confessor “to ask 
troublesome questions.’ It is worthy of remark that the Xe- 
formatio Hassie (by Lambert of Avignon), of the same year, 
speaks against such confession, and prefers “the Public Confes- 
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sion, which used to be made at the beginning of the Holy 
Supper, in the language of the people, distinctly and by all at 
the same time.” The Saxon Visitation Articles of 1528 (Lu- 
ther) require that one must first go to “the pastor, who shall 
hear whether he is rightly instructed concerning the Sacrament, 
whether he needs further counsel, &c.” This is the book to 
which Luther added a further note in 1538, making an excep- 
tion in the case of “persons who are conscious that they are 
well informed,”’ while he at the same time lauds the Absolution. 
(See Evangelical Pastor, p. 102). In Brunswick, 1528, (Bugen- 
hagen), compulsory confession is rejected, and a preference for 
public confession seems to be expressed, but those who have 
difficulties in spirit are encouraged to te!] them to their preach- 
ers or other eminent Christian brethren, that they may be 
strengthened, comforted and absolved by God’s Word. 

The AuGsBuRG CONFESSION (1530) therefore does not misstate 
the custom 6f the churches. Nor did they afterwards depart 
from it. The Goslar Airchenordnung, 1531 (by Nic. Amsdorf), 
forbids a pastor to admit a communicant unless he “first have 
sufficiently heard him apart, and is satisfied that he knows the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the word of Baptism 
and of the Supper of Christ. * * Besides, every one shall 
be asked whether he lives in wrath, envy and hatred, in fornica- 
tion, adultery, profligacy, especially if there is any reason to 
suspect that he does.’’ See also Hesse, 1532: “No one shall 
be admitted to the Supper of Christ unless he first give notice 
with his name to the pastor, that he may be quite known. Also 
he shall be-examined, that it may be known what he under- 
stands and knows of faith, and may be comforted and directed 
according to his need. They shall thus give their names espe- 
cially in order that if they maintain not a Christian walk they 
may be admonished, and when they do not amend their lives 
may be disciplined (verbannet). The pastor shall keep a record 
of their names, and as a diligent overseer shall earnestly look 
into the walk of his people. Those who will not thus give no- 
tice, nor know, nor are willing to answer in, the most essential 
parts of the catechism, shall not be excluded from hearing God's 
word, for perhaps through it they may be brought to right mind 
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and to salvation. But they shall not be admitted to the Sup- 
per: and this not out of tyranny, but that we may not give that 
which is holy to the dogs and that our heavenly treasure be not 
defiled” Brandenburg-Niirnberg KO., 1533 (Osiander, Brenz, 
the Wittenbergers) is on the same line with Goslar, 1537. It 
warns that no one shall be compelled to tell his sins to the 
priest, or to go further in confession than he wishes. And it 
adds, “The sacrament is not to be given to members of another 
parish without good reasons, but they are to be admonished to 
seek it of their own pastors; but such as are well known, who 
for a long time have not been able to be at home, or who can- 
not receive Christian service at the hand of their own pastors, 
or have some other fair reason, after they have been examined, 
shall be admitted.” The Liegnitz KO., 1534, 1542, directs the 
pastors to examine, explain, and at request to absolve, and em- 
powers them to suspend from the communion. Timann in 
Bremen KO., 1534, forbids the admission of any one wxheard, 
and contrasts Christian Becht, which is a seeking of advice and 
comfort, with popish confession. Bugenhagen, in Pommern 
KO., 1535, rejects compulsory auricular confession, but retains 
private confession. He says also, “It is very necessary that the 
children, servants and rougher people, the day before, or the 
day they go to the Sacrament, be well examined, that they may 
know what sin is, and wherein they are guilty, that they may 
be admonished and brought to right faith and may receive ab- 
solution. Therefore the preachers should admonish the people 
gladly to go to the Sacrament, but not without previous exam- 
ination.” Though the 7Zetrapolitan Confession at Augsburg 
seems to reject confession altogether, the W2ttenberg Concord 
says, “All desire that private absolution also be preserved in the 
Church, both on account of the consolation to consciences and 
because the discipline is very useful to the Church, in which 
men are heard privately, so that the inexperienced may be in- 
structed. For, indeed, the more uncultured have need of such 
conversation and examination. But for this reason the old con- 
fession and enumeration of offences are neither to be approved 
nor required, but this conversation is preserved, because of the 
absolution and institution.” (See Jacobs, Book of Concord, IL., 
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pp. 200 and 257). Cf. ScHMALKALD ArTICLEs, Part III., vii—ix. 
Wiirtemberg, 1536, requires previous notice and has separate 
confession after public. The Wiirtemberg KO. of 1553, has, 
after the sermon, first private confession, then public. Urbanus 
Rhegius in Hannover KO., 1536, makes most positive require- 
ment. Nassau, 1536, Nordheim, 1539, Cassel, 1539, Meissen, 
1540, all are in the same spirit. Duke Henry of Saxony, 1539, 
(Luther, Jonas), has a useful chapter, Hozw to deal with the peo- 
ple in Confession. The Mark-Brandenburg, 1540, quotes this, 
and prefixes a list of the errors of popish confession. In Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 1542, Bugenhagen adds to the customary rule, 
“If one can give no right account of the meaning of the sacra- 
ment and does not know the words of the catechism, he shall 
not be admitted, as one not having the wedding-garment.” 
Stiffnecked adherents of open heresy are to be excluded. In 
Brunswick-Wolffenbiittel KO., 1543, Bugenhagen defends this 
usage, which, “though it has not been commanded by God, 
neither has been forbidden by him, as some fanatics teach.” 
The Wittenberg Consistorial-Ordnung, 1542, Schwabisch-Hall 
(Brentz), 1543, Schweinfurt, 1543, Osnabriick, 1543, require it. 
Pommern, 1542 (Knipstroh, von Rhoda, Bugenhagen) exhorts 
to private confession and gives a chapter, How to hear a person 
in his confession. Pfalz-Neuberg, 1543, copies Brandenburg. 
The Reformation of Cologne (Melanchthon, Bucer, Hedio, Pis- 
torius) has a preparatory service, and at the close of it a per- 
sonal interview, and “no one is to be admitted to the Table of 
the Lord, unless he have first given notice, and, after confession 
of his sins, have received absolution from his pastor.” Prussia, 
1544, requiring private confession, expressly rejects public con- 
fession and absolution. Bargerdorp (Aspinus), 1544, requires 
it, “That no one through his unfitness sin against the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and fall into the condemnation of God.” 
It is required in Hadeln, 1544, Ritzebiittel, 1544, Stralsund, 1555, 
and the Saxon General Articles, 1557. It is approved by Me- 
lanchthon in the Wittenberg Reformation, 1545. The liturgy of 
the Netherlanders in London, 1550, requires that “No one be 
admitted except such as publicly before the congregation or be- 
fore the ministers and elders of the congregation have made 
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confession of their faith and willingly submitted themselves to 
Christian discipline.” Waldeck, 1556, ordains that all must ap- 
pear before the Communion, and let themselves be questioned 
according to the contents of Luther’s Small Catechism. Er- 
bach, 1557, has private and public confession and absolution ; 
Jevers 1562 and Pommern, 1563, Brunswick-Liineberg, 1564 
(which also forbids absolution in any case to be given to several 
at once), Brunswick-Wolffenbiittel, 1569 (Chemnitz), Hoya, 1573, 
Synod of Pommern, 1574, Liineberg, 1575, Hohenlohe, 1577, 
Electoral Saxony, 1580, Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 1581, Hoya, 
1581, Henneberg, 1582, require it. Lippe, 1571 (Andrez), bids 
the people admonish and accustom the people to private con- 
fession and absolution. Pfalz, 1563, which is Calvinistic, after 
preparatory service, confession and absolution, says, “If any 
one have a private burden that he would gladly speak of to his 
minister, he shall not be forbidden.” The Synod.of Wesel re- 
quires that notice be given of a desire to receive the commu- 
nion. And the Synod of Herborn, 1586, allows the admission 
of no one who has not made a confession of faith after the man- 
ner of the Reformed Church.* 

We have not the means of following the subject as minutely 
through the next century ; but may accept the following state- 
ments of von Zeschwitz in Herzog’s Encyclopedia, &c., 2, 220, 
228: “If not the universal rule, yet private confession continued 
in frequent use until the end of the 18th century, side by side 
with the General Confession which had come into use in some 
regions. A decisive change was introduced by the epoch of 
Rationalism. Since then the Lutheran Church has prescribed 
only public confession preparatory to the Holy Supper, though 
as early as 1814 men like Marheineke declared that private con- 
fession alone answered the nature of the case. In this he was 
seconded by Claus Harms, and since 1840 ever more numerous 


*Daniel III. 157 gives the following from the Genevan Catechism, 
(ab. 1545): One of the reasons adduced for due notice of the Commu- 
nion, is, That if perchance certain strangers or travelers be in the city 
not yet imbued with the principles of our religion and discipline, and 
wish to participate in the Holy Supper, they may come to the ministers, 
by whom they may be instructed in their own houses. 
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voices recommend it side by side with public confession.” He 
finds its justification in the fact that the Church must always 
feel it its duty to bring the admonition of 1 Cor. 11 : 28 directly 
before every communicant; and also its obligation to give to 
every one who penitently confesses his sins an assurance of 
grace corresponding with John 20 : 23. 

That the same principles are recognized in our American 
churches will appear from the following: 

I have no copy of Miihlenberg’s Liturgy of 1748. 

In the Pennsylvania Liturgy of 1786 the pastor is required to 
give notice of the communion one or two weeks beforehand, 
and at the same time to say when the people may come to him 
to notify him of their intention to commune (Azme/dung) and 
to have their names taken down. He is required to keep a reg- 
ister of the communicants. And, if in the course of this noti- 
fication one or more give their names who are living in strife or 
in open sin, and he alone is unable to mediate in the matter, he 
is to call the council together,,and may summon the offender 
before them.* The same rule is repeated in 1842. The Book 
of Worship of our southern churches also requires that the 
names of those wishing to receive the sacrament shali be given 





*In the Prayer-book of Edward VI, 1549, which may be called a Lu- 
theran Liturgy, we find this rule: ‘‘So many as intend to be partakers 
of the holy communion, shall signify their names to the curate over 
night, or else in the morning, afore the begining of Matins, or immedi- 
ately after.’’ The curate is then bidden advertise any one who is a 
notorious evil liver, or has done wrong to his neighbors, or cherishes 
malice and hatred, ‘‘in anywise not to presume to the Lord’s Table.”’ 
He should ‘‘not suffer those to be partakers’’ between whom ‘he per- 
ceiveth malice and hatred to reign,’’ ‘until he know them to be recon- 
ciled.’” The American Book of Common Prayer does not require notice 
of an intention tocommune. But the Anglican Book does (‘at least 
some time the day before,’’) though the practice has fallen into disuse ; 
Blunt, Annotated Book of C. P., p. 760, says, **The disuse is due partly 
to the sturdy individualism and indisposition to submit to authority 
which is part of our national character, and partly to the fact that no 
sufficient method was devised of supporting the curate in the exercise 
of this part of his duty.’? The duty of the advertisement, and reconcil- 
iation, and refusal of the Sacrament, is still made incumbent on the 
minister, in both books. 
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beforehand, and particularly directs that this list shall be scruti- 
nized by the elders of the church. And we know this to be the 
custom of the churches elsewhere. The phraseology of the 
confirmation service also, “They have been instructed in the 
word of God,” &c., is a reflection of the same thought. 


V. 


It may therefore be accepted as the conviction of the Chris- 
tian Church, grounded on the Word of God, that, 

1. In admitting to the Holy Supper the Church deals with 
separate communicants, and not with bodies of men, nor with 
persons as representative of certain bodies. , 

2. As stewards of the mysteries of God we are not to use the 
Holy Sacraments as signs of courtesy and kindly feeling ; but 
agreeably to their institution, z. ¢. primarily, in the use of the 
Holy Supper, as an application of the forgiveness of sin. 

3. The Church is responsible for the proper use of the abso- 
lution offered and applied in the administration of the Holy 
Supper. And, 

4. She cannot be unmindful of the peril of those, to whom, 
through the lack of her instruction, the Holy Supper may bring 
condemnation. , 

Voi. XIX. No. 3. 59 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
I. BIBLICAL. 


The Pastoral Epistles. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., 
Master of University College, Durham; Author of ‘*The Church and 
the Early Fathers, etc. pp. 435. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. On sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


We have here another volume of *‘The Expositor’s Bible.’’ A better 
title, one more clearly indicating the character of the work, would be 
‘A Series of Expository Lectures.’’ Instead of going to every term 
and phrase that require elucidation the authors give chapters on topics 
in the order followed by the sacred writers, employing certain verses as 
texts, but by no means covering the whole ground and sometimes omit- 
ting very important passages. Ont Timothy, for instance, Dr. Plum- 
mer discusses Chap. 1: The character and genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles. Chap. 11.: Timothy the beloved disciple of St. Paul. Chap. 
11.: The Gnostic problem, with vs. 2, 3, for a text. Chap. 1v.: The 
moral teaching of the Gnostics as touched in vs. 8-11, passing by vs. 
5-7, although the observation ‘“‘the end of the commandment is char- 
ity,’’ etc., is vital to the apostle’s argument. Chap. v. treats of the 
Lord's compassion, as exhibited in vs. 12-14, and chap. vi. of the 
prophecies on Timothy, vs. 17-20, to the neglect of the precious excla- 
mation ‘This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom | am chief.” 
To the neglect of this may be ascribed in part the author’s-misconcep- 
tion of several phrases which grow directly out of it. The ‘‘insolence’’ 
expressed by vfpiorns imparts very much more than “arrogant de- 
light,”’ or satisfaction, in the infliction of pain on Christians. It is per- 
sonal scorn of the Lord Jesus Christ. Paul had held him in derision. 
This fully brings out the climax ; blasphemer, persecutor, despiser. He 
had traduced the name of Jesus, had sought the destruction of his cause, 
had viewed him with feelings of contemptuous insolence. And so the 
author misses Paul’s powerful representation of the magnitude of divine 
mercy. Having shown what was formerly his unmitigated scorn for the 
Lord Jesus, and having thus fixed on himself a guilt never surpassed 
by any sinner he obtained mercy that in him “Jesus Christ might show 
forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe.” Paul held his pardon as the chief of sinners largely due to 
the fact that he might serve as a monument of infinite mercy. Of course 
no commentary gives a satisfactory interpretation of every passage, and 
it is well that such is the case. There is at best too much dependence 
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on human helps to the understanding of the Bible and too little study of 
the Bible itself. A superior attraction of this ‘‘Expositor’s Bible,” is the 
consecutive reading which it offers, a feature in which this volume par- 
ticularly excels by its literary merits and its historical learning. 

The following page is a fair specimen: ‘It is evident from this pas- 
sage (1 Tim. ii.: 8-12), as from 1 Cor. xiv., that in this primitive wor- 
ship great freedom was allowed. There is no Bishop, President, or 
Elder, to whom the right of leading the service or uttering the prayers 
and thansgivings is reserved. This duty and privilege is shared by all 
the males alike. In the recently discovered Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles nothing is said as to who is to offer the prayers, of which cer- 
tain forms are given. It is merely stated that in addition to these forms 
extempore prayer may be offered by “the prophets.” And Justin Mar- 
tyr mentions that a similar privilege was allowed to ‘the President’’ of 
the congregation according to his ability. Thus we seem to tracea 
gradual increase of strictness, a development of ecclesiastical order, 
very natural under the circumstances. First, all the men in the con- 
gregation are allowed to conduct public worship as here and in 1 Corin- 
thians. Then the right of adding to the prescribed forms is restricted 
to the prophets, as in the Didache. Next, this right is reserved to the 
presiding minister, as in Justin Martyr. And, lastly, free prayer is 
abolished altogether.’’ 

Dr. Plummer’s treatment of the origin of the Christian ministry in 
connection with 1 Tim 3: 1-10, will be satisfactory to very few. He 
assumes quite too much for those who repudiate the divine right of 
Episcopacy and his coucessions on the other hand are probably too lib- 
eral for those who contend for that divine right. But he confirms once 
more the fact, which Protestants have been singularly slow to recognize, 
that the champions of sacerdotalism are quite content with ecclesiastical 
tradition as authority. ‘‘God’s providence ordained that the universal 
form of church government should be the Episcopal form and should 
continue to be such; and for us it adds little to its authority to know 
that the way in which it became universal was through the instrumen- 
tality and influence of apostles. On the other hand, that episcopacy was 
established independently of apostolic influence would detract very little 
from its accummulated authority.’’ ‘It makes no practical difference 
either to add, or not to add, to an authority which is already ample.”’ 

It is hardly unfair to conclude from this that churchmen have aban- 
doned the claim of having their theory supported by the Scriptures. 
Having another ‘‘authority which is already ample,’’ they can afford to 
be serene as to the outcome of enquiries respecting the constitution of 
the various infant Churches from A. D. 85 to A. D. 185. 

It occurs to the reviewer also that if ‘*God’s providence has ordained 
that the episcopal form of church government should continue to be the 
universal form,”’ it is high time for providence to look after the great mass 
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of Evangelical Churches in Europe and America, as they seem to have 
been acting for some centuries in defiance of its decrees. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Prof. G. G. Findlay, B. A., 
Headingly College, Leeds. pp. 461. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. Onsale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


This is the gem of ‘The Expositor’s Bible.’”’ It is a splendid reflex 
of the most precious of the apostolic writings. The author has mani- 
festly a profound appreciation of the Epistle to the Galatians as an exhi- 
bition of the essence of the Christian life, as the most potent factor of its 
revival in the 16th Century, as the charter of Evangelical faith. ‘‘Mar- 
tin Luther put it to his lips as a trumpet to blow the reveillé of the Re- 
formation. His famous commentary on it summoned enslaved Christen- 
dom to recover ‘“‘the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” It 
was through his absorption of this Epistle that ‘the spirit of Paul lived 
again in Luther, as in no other since the apostle’s day.’’ 

Familiar with the methods and import of historical criticism Prof. 
Findlay also brings out in a striking manner the value of this Epistle as 
the key of New Testament Apologetics. It forms with the Roman and 
Corinthian Letters a solid, impregnable quaternion, supplying a fixed 
starting-point and an indubitable test for the examination of the critical 
questions belonging to the Apostolic age. ‘Whatever else may be 
disputed, it is agreed that there was an Apostle Paul, who wrote these 
four epistles to certain Christian societies gathered out of heathenism, 
communities numerous, widely scattered, and containing men of ad- 
vanced intelligence ; and this within thirty years of the death of Jesus 
Christ. Every critic must reckon with this fact. The most sceptical 
criticism makes a respectful pause before our Epistle.’? And granting 
to the inferences of the Tubingen criticism their utmost weight, ‘they 
still have the testimony of Paul to the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity substantially intact.’’ 

Marked by vigorous, fresh and lucid thought, and by an earnest, 
evangelical tone, the work is to be commended as a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the New Testament. 


Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R. 
S., F.G. S., Author of ‘The Story of the Earth and Man,’’ etc. 
With Maps and Illustrations. pp. 606. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square. 


The works of Prof. Dawson have the rare excellence of emanating 
from an eminent specialist in his department of science, who is at the 
same time a firm and reverent believer in the Book of books and who 
under the promptings of his faith uses the treasures of his discoveries 
and labors for the enrichment of our understanding of the sacred ora- 
cles. A few years ago he made a tour of Italy, Egypt and Syria with 
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the special aim of studying such points in the geology and physical fea- 
tures of those countries as might throw light on their ancient history, 
and especially on the history of the sacred Scriptures. The result of 
these personal observations is comprised in the present volume. The 
several subjects discussed have been arranged under the districts exam- 
ined, beginning with Italy and ending with Palestine, while under each 
head subjects relating to geology and to prehistoric and historic human 
periods have been grouped together in a way that renders them at once 
intelligible and interesting. It is a volume that will fascinate and in- 
struct alike the student of Science and the student of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

The geological maps and numerous illustrations, as well as the Ap- 
pendix on the Geology of Egypt and Palestine have peculiar value for 
the specialist. 


Il. THEOLOGICAL 


The Beginnings of Ethics. By Rev. Carrol Cutler, D. D., Formerly 
President of Western Reserve College. pp. 324. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. On sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
This book on Ethics is the outgrowth of the author’s lectures for a 

number of yearsinthe classroom. As the title indicates it treats rather 

of ethical origins than of the details of ethical philosophy and practice ; 
it is genetic rather than constructive in its method, yet it contains at 
the same time an interesting exhibit of ethical principles in general. 

The intuitional theory is maintained. Duty is the innate law of the 
soul. Students will, however, find opposing theories correctly pre- 
sented. The author is too much of a master in this science to be guilty 
of the affectation of novelty, but his argument is maintained with strik- 
ing system and with much ability, and the work is marked throughout 
by learning, thoroughness, fairness and transparency of thought. It 
will no doubt make its way as a text-book, but it will also prove a stim- 
ulating volume to all readers who are interested in questions touching 
the moral and religious welfare of mankind. 


Historical and Systematic Theology. By Revere Franklin Weidner, 
Professor of Theology in Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Is- 
land, Ills. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern. pp.121. 1889. 
This is the second volume of the author’s work on Theological Ency- 

clopedia and Methodology, and covers the two divisions indicated in 

the title. The work is intended not only to mark out for the student 
the various topics, in their order and dependence, which form the course 
of study in these divisions in theology, but to direct him to the litera- 
ture in which the subjects are treated. Like the volume on Exegetical 
Theology, this will be found exceedingly helpful in fixing essential dis- 
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tinctions and regulative outlines on the mind. The author has to a 
great degree followed Hagenbach and the manuscript lectures of Dr. 
Krauth. Deviations, however, appear. Some divisions and statements 
are open to criticism. Very objectionable is the proposed arrangement 
which would remove from Soteriology its subjective side and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Worthy of quotation and remembrance are the au- 
thor’s words in connection with the topic of orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
and the notion of ‘fundamental error :’’ ‘Our Lutheran Church has al- 
ways distinguished between the heresy which is stamped by the official 
condemnation of universal Christendom, and that on which she alone has 
set the seal of condemnation. Any practice which puts absolutely on the 
same level the heretic who denies the whole faith, and the person who is 
simply in error as regards a part of it—which so identifies the name Luth- 
eran as absolutely equivalent to the name Christian, —is thoroughly un- 
Lutheran.”’ M. V. 


IH. PRACTICAL. 


The Divine Liturgy. Being the Order for Holy Communion Historic- 
ally, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth in Fifty Portions. By 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D. D., Canon of Ely, &c. pp. 414. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

No publication of greater interest to our readers has appeared this 
season than this treatise on the different parts of the Service which 
constitute the Order for Holy Communion, called in our Common Ser- 
vice, The Order of Morning Service or The Communion. The author’s 
doctrinal standpoint is very far removed from the Lutheran. He mis- 
represents at least one important truth held by the Lutheran Church, 
he is apparently ignorant of the indebtedness of the Anglican Church 
to the Lutheran Liturgies and he discusses the respective formulas with 
reference to their use in the Book of Common Prayer, yet as these forms 
are in the main identical with those of the Lutheran Liturgies and as 
the author traces them one by one to the incipient life of Christianity 
and shows the historic continuity of Christian worship, as well as the 
rationale of each part and the modifications through which it has passed, 
the study of his work will contribute very much to the understanding 
and appreciation of the Common Service now being introduced in many 
churches. 

As some have sought to create prejudice against the results of the 
Joint-Committee’s labors because they reproduce the pure Liturgies of 
the sixteenth century, and some have called this an attempt to German- 
ize the Lutheran Church of this country, it is somewhat interesting to 
have an eminent English scholar confirm the claim that the Common 
Service represents ‘‘in its order and the great body of its contents the 
pure Service of the Christian Church of the West from the earliest 
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times ; it embraces all the essentials of worship from the establishment 
of the Christian Church.’’ Canon Luckock says on this point: ‘Ev- 
ery one of the great elemental features of the Eucharistic worship of 
the Early Church has survived throughout, even under the paralyzing 
overgrowths of medieval times. In form and feature—not perhaps in 
the same proportions but at least in outline—the Liturgy of the nine- 
teenth century is one with the Liturgies of the second and third.”” And 
those, be it remembered, were the golden centuries of the Church. 
The revival known as the Reformation was a return to the worship as 
well as to the life of the Church’s best days. 

The writer of this finds special gratification in the endorsement by 
this Anglican, of the historic position of the Logd’s Prayer in the Con- 
secration-office. This was the only question on which the General Syn- 
od’s Committee joined issue with the stand taken by the members of 
the other Committees, notwithstanding what has been said about ‘‘be- 
ing in a hopless minority.’’ And even on this question the former 
Committee was not ‘‘outvoted,’’ but the force of their claim was recog- 
nized, and while the Consensus was strictly adhered to by the other 
Committees in placing the Lord’s Prayer before the Words of Institu- 
tion, the privilege was granted to the General Synod’s Committee to 
have it follow the Verda. Canon Luckock, in speaking of its use in this 
connection ‘from the very first,’ says: ‘Its position was almost invar- 
iably at the close of the Consecration-Office, which in primitive times 
comprised Intercessions and Oblation. S. Augustine says that as re- 
gards ‘the prayers repeated while that which is on the Holy Table is 
blessed, hallowed and broken for distribution, nearly every Church con- 
cludes them with the Lord’s Prayer.’ ”’ 

However learned or sound our English brethren on the matter of 
worship, they are sure to nod when they enter the domain of dogma. 
This and the fact generally acknowledged that the distinctive doctrines 
of a Church are somehow never stated correctly by those of another 
faith, must account for the author’s gross misstatement of the Lutheran 
view of the Reality of Christ’s Presence in the Sacrament. Misled like 
so many others by the false designation ‘*Consubstantiation,’’ he holds 
that the view ‘“‘broached by Luther” is that ‘after Consecration the 
substance of the Lord’s Body co-exists by fusion with the substance of 
bread and wine’’—as wine and water when poured into the same ves- 
sel, “mingle together and become a third substance composed of the 
two.’’ This view he of course condemns, since among other things ‘‘it 
introduces the idea of a physical or material change.’’ Then he pro- 
ceeds to define ‘the Catholic doctrine’’ and with the exception of one 
blundering term gives what every Lutheran will recognize as the doctrine 
of his Church. Closing with the declaration that “though remaining 
distinct the two parts are, in a manner incomprehensible to finite minds, 
sacramentally united, so that what we receive is bread and wine, and is 
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at the same time Christ’s Body and Blood,” he appeals in the first in- 
stance to the Holy Scripture, then to the Fathers and Primitive Litur- 
gies and finally to the Formularies of the Episcopal Church. If he 
would substitute for the latter, the Formularies of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, his statement would be the truth exactly. 
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Sermons by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., Archdeacon of 
Westminster. pp. —-. New York: Thomas Whittaker. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. z 
Archdeacon Farrar is well known as one of the most noted preachers 

of the Anglican Church. His sermons have a ring in them that makes 

them as pleasant and interesting to read as it would be to hear them 
from the living voice. While the eye or the ear drinks in such sermons 
one forgets the speaker, whoever he may be. Farrar, though some- 

times charged with swerving from vital doctrine, has the marks of a 

true prophet in this that he combines with a keen penetration of the 

wants of our age a deep insight into God’s truth, and with burning elo- 
quence holds forth the Gospel as the sovereign remedy for human ills. 

Among the eighteen sermons of the volume, which forms one of ‘‘The 

Contemporary Pulpit Library,’ are ‘‘Christian Responsibility,’’ ‘‘The 

Might of the Spirit,’’ ‘“‘Christianity Triumphant,’”’ and ‘‘The Regener- 

ation of the World.’’ The latter ought to be reprinted in cheap pam- 

phlet form and scattered broadcast by the mission boards of the various 
denominations. It is a powerful plea for the claims of the heathen on 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 


The Ten Commandments. A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Pennsylvania. By George Dana Boardman, Author of 
“Studies in the Creative Week,’’ “Studies in the Model Prayer,’’ &c. 
pp. 378. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Preéminent as was the compliment of an invitation from the Provost 

and Deans of the Faculties of the University of Pennsylvania to deliver 
before the students ‘‘a Series of Sunday Afternoon Addresses upon Re- 
ligious topics,’’ Dr. Boardman stood in no need of such a compliment 
in order to be enrolled among the distinguished pulpit divines of our 
country. He has long been recognized as a preacher of wide learning, 
fresh thought, polished style and popular eloquence, and the successive 
volumes of his publications are among the best of our religious litera- 
ture. 

For the topics of his discourses before the University he selected the 
“Ten Commandments.’’ Large congregations were in attendance, made 
up in the main of intelligent hearers, including many eminent scholars. 
One of his hearers has appropriately observed: ‘‘The subject of the 
discoures is not merely the ‘Ten Commandments ;’ it is the Ten Com- 
mandments as transformed upon the Mount of Beatitudes; the Ten 
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Commandments as illuminated by the lite of the Great Teacher.”” He 
is the realization of the moral ideal to which the Commandments point. 
Not much effort is expended upon critical questions or historical fea- 
tures associated with the Decalogue, but having the mind and con- 
science of a Christian minister, Dr. B. employs the Tables of the Law 
to unfold the principles of Christian morality and that with a clear and 
timely application to the public and private sins of the day. 

His views of the character and obligation of the Sabbath are not 
tinctured with any Puritanic flavor. He speaks of ‘the Jewish charac- 
ter of the Sinaitic Sabbath.’’ ‘Indeed, if we base the Sabbath on the 
Decalogue, I do not see but that we are bound to keep Saturday, and 
inflict the Mosaic penalty of death for Sabbath-breaking.’’ Paul was 
wont to insist on a strict observance of all practical duties, ‘‘and yet in 
all his extant letters there seems to be but one solitary allusion to. the 
Mosaic sabbath; and even then he classifies it with the ceremonial ob- 
servances which had been abolished.’’ ‘All this shows that the Sab- 
bath as an ordinance in the letter was Jewish; and as such, local and 
temporary. On the other hand the Sabbath as a necessity, or nature’s 
Sabbath, is human; and as such, as universal and abiding asman. The 
Law-giver greater than Moses raises the Sabbath ‘from a Jewish ordi- 
nance to a human necessity.’’? ‘And just because the Son of man dis- 
enthrals the Jewish seventh day, my Christian freedom binds me to keep 
the Sabbath even more conscientiously than did the ancient Jew.”’ 


Lectures on the History of Preaching. By the late Rev. John Ker, 
D. D., Professor of Practical Training in the United Presbyterian 
Church. Edited by Rev. A. R. Macewen. Introduction by Rev. W. 
M. Taylor, D. D., LL.D. pp. 407. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. On sale by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
There will be general regret among the readers of this volume that it 

does not cover the whole history of preaching. After dealing in the 

first eight lectures with a general historical review of the pulpit prior 
to the Reformation, beginning with the ancestry of preaching in the 

Old Testament, the remaining twelve Lectures are occupied exclusively 

with the German pulpit from the days of the Reformation. More space 

is accorded to Luther than to any other, and the author pronounces him 

‘the greatest preacher of his own or of later times,’’ and maintains 

that “the Church of Christ bears the mark of his personality as of none 

other since the canon of Scripture was closed.’’ After him come ap- 
preciative and instructive sketches of Hyperius, Valentine Andrea, 

Arndt, the Gerhards, Spener, Francke, Bengel, and the modern lumin- 

aries, Claus Harms, Schleiermacher, Stier, Krummacher, Louis Harms, 

Beck, including such living representatives of the German pulpit as 

Gerok, Luthardt, Uhthorn and Kogel. It is doubtful whether any other 
Vor. XIX. No. 3. 59% 
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English work has given so full and satisfactory a view* of German 
preachers. It appears that Dr. Ker’s lectures to his students on the 
Scotch, Puritan and French pulpit, were not sufficiently written out to 
admit of publication. This is therefore a volume of peculiar interest 
to Lutherans and their estimate of it can be inferred by its introduction 
as a text-book in the homiletical department of the Seminary at Get- 
tysburg. But let it not be inferred from this that the book has the av- 
erage qualities of a text-book. It forms delightful and inspiring read- 
ing. Conveying important instructions in the form of concrete and 
distinguished personal examples, and written ina style that falls scarcely 
below the brilliant, the volume is likely to win popular favor with cleri- 
cal readers and in fact with all who have an intelligent interest in the 
preaching of the Word, the distinctive feature of the Christian religion. 
The mechanical execution of the volume is superb. 





New Testament Conversions. A Series of Sermons. By Rev. G. H. 
Gerberding, A. M., Pastor of St. Mark’s English Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Fargo, Dakota, Author of ‘“‘The Way of Salvation in 
the Lutheran Church.”’ pp. 283. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of 
Publication. 

Where a coward holds the pulpit and learns that ‘this Church, his 
faith and his people have been rudely attacked and slandered,’’ he is 
wont to accommodate himself to sectarian prejudice and to trim his 
sails for the popular breeze. Rev. Gerberding has adopted a nobler 
course. Reared in the midst of revivalistic surroundings and having 
his lot as a preacher cast among proselyting zealots he found it neces- 
sary ‘either to give way or to defend himself and his faith.’’ A soldier 
of Christ could not falter in determining which course to adopt 

Making first a thorough study and examination of the whole subject 
of conversion and experimental religion he discovered more and more 
that his Church holds, confesses and teaches on this point the pure 
truth as it isin Jesus. ‘And the Scriptural doctrine,’’ he found fur- 
thermore, ‘meets every difficulty, clears away all doubt, harmonizes 
seeming contradictions between divine sovereignty and human respon- 
sibility, giving all the glory to God, and laying all the responsibility on 
man.”’ ; 
The result of these studies is the series of sermons comprised in this 
book. It is a timely volume, entering a field which has not been over- 
worked of late, and is likely to have a demand similar to the author’s 
work on ‘“The Way of Salvation,’’ the most successful publication ever 
issued by the Lutheran Board. 

We regret that want of space excludes the more extended notice we 
had prepared. 
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IV. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph. D., Editor 
of Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary. 8vo. pp.1191. $6.00. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Ever studious of promoting the most approved methods and furnish- 
ing the best facilities in the line of educational Text-Books, the pub- 
lishers requested the author ten years ago to bring out an abridgement 
of their Latin Dictionary for the use of schools. Believing that an in- 
dependent work could be made to answer better the wants of pupils in 
the interpretation of the Latin authors commonly read in schools, Dr. 
Lewis formed a detailed plan for this and submitted it to the judgment 
of a number of eminent scholars and successful teachers. The outcome 
of this consultation and codperation is in the fullest sense an indepen- 
dent and original Lexicon, a work without precedent or parallel, exhib- 
iting the ripest scholarship and the most perfect methods of instruction. 
The author declines to call it a Dictionary of the Latin Language and 
proposes it only as a ‘Dictionary for Schools.’’ It is designed to ex- 
plain every word or phrase in Latin books commonly read in schools, 
including the entire works of Terence, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, 
Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phedrus, and Curtius, the Cataline and 
Jugurtha of Sallust, and the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. The 
readers of other authors are referred toa larger work. But so far as 
we are acquainted with the average curriculum of Latin in American 
colleges we judge that the cases are exceptional where a lexicon of 
wider range is required. The typography is delightful. As an indica- 
tion of its appreciation by the most competent judges we may add that 
it has been accepted in advance by the Clarendon Press of Oxford and 
adopted among their publications. It is accordingly published in Eng- 
land under the official patronage of the University of Oxford. 


Our English. By Adams Sherman Hill, Boylsten Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory in Harvard University. pp. 245. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

This book, it may be said considerately, is worth its weight in gold. 
Its introduction in our schools and colleges would render inestimable 
service to literature and we believe to morals. The author discusses 
our English in Schools, in Colleges, in Newspapers and Novels, in the 
Pulpit, and finally Colloquial English. He is not in love with the pre- 
cision and rigor of rules that bring the speaker or writer’s language 
into notice while they divert attention from his thought. He has no 
patience with the schoolmaster who teaches his pupils to despise the 
words of daily life and to affect the vulgar finery of those who talk 
about culinary department, hymeneal altar, lower limbs, casket for the 
remains of the departed, &c. 
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We confess that we have never read any book with greater pleasure. 
The reader feels that he is held by a master, and not only are his intel- 
lectual tastes constantly sharpened but his moral sense feels invigorated. 
There is so much practical wit and force on every page that one almost 
forgets the interests of literature in the thought of more important ob- 
jects which are incidentally forced upon his notice. Take the following 
specimen which commends itself to college professors and all teachers 
of youth: ‘Every teacher will decide for himself how to stimulate his 
pupils. The means are as various as the conditions of life and the idi- 
osyncracies of human nature. What is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison. In all cases, and under all conditions, the one thing needful is 
that the teacher should have the power to awaken interest and inspire 
enthusiasm. If he does not throw himself into his work, the minds of 
his pupils will be cold. They must catch fire from him.’’ If the au- 
thor could only tell us how to get the fire into the wooden or icy gro- 
fessor ! 


Seid Stark in dem Herrn. Worte freundlicher Errinnerung an unsere 
christlichen Jiinglinge. pp. 93. St. Louis, Mo.: Lutherischer Con- 
cordia Verlag. 

Another of the Vest Pocket Series of German juveniles carefully ex- 
purgated by competent hands in the Missouri Synod. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Rise of Christian Associations. An Address by Rev. William 
R. Taylor, of the Brick Church, Rochester, New York. 

Erstes Lesebuch fir Evangelisch-Lutherische Schulen is a model of a 
text-book. A pity it is that we do not have more of the schools for 
which such books are designed. 

Geschichte des Concordia Collegiums des Evang. Luth. Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio, u. a St. zu Fortwayne, Ind. A memorial of the Jubilee 
of his Adma Mater by a Concordianer. pp. 72. 

Synodal-Bericht. Verhandlungen des Siidlichen Districts of the 
Synod of Missouri. The three publications are from the Concordia 
Verlag, St. Louis, Mo. 











